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* he ſpeedy and perfect Acquiſition of thagt Art 4 
without a Maſter. - 


5. Rules o af, and in a Method fo natural asto kak 2 | 
this _ Accompliſhment. univerſally . 2 
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1. The Dilerened! between 1 es WA: for Land- | 
Painting in Miniature, and] skips, Terraſſes, Water, 
0 other Kinds of Painting. Ruins, Rocks, Ge. 5 7 
3 . The Management of Co- IV. The Art of Painting all 
| lours in Praperies, Lin- Sorts of Flowers, with the 
11. 1 Lace, Furrs Se. 4 proper Colours N 
The Method of mixing to repreſent Nature to the 
W for Carnations; [ bieheſt Perfection. 
"ox painting of Architec- V. The various Methods of | 
ture, or any One. of 18 Fainting, 
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TH | hich Fe now added. 


1. 8 | Saves of 'one of II. Some 3 inflrutive 
the greateſt Jralian Pain- || Leſſons for the Art of 


= for aſking wel Gold, Et en. F. er. 

olours, Burni old, III. The Ufſefulnes and Be. 
"Shell Gold, Ge. : 5 
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| terity, this Treatiſe i is na- 
| turally inſcrib'd to One of 
| the moſt illuſtrious Perſo- | 
| * of this Time. | 
| But your celebrated Fa- 
your for the Charming Art, 
5 ede me alſo naturally to 
g waddreſs YouR GR ACE on 
this Occaſion, to whom we 
are ſo highly indebted for 
the Advancement of Paint- 
ing and all the Politer Arts 
in Great- Nritain. 
The noble and generous 
"Uk you have conſtantly 
made of your Princely 
—— 3 
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: ' DEDICA TI0 Cw 
P ank and illuſtrious Quali- 
ies, for the Protection and 
Encouragement of Arts, 
and the Cultivation aid ? 


[Embelliſhment of Human 5.4 >a 
Life, has diſtinguiſh'd your 


Grace as one of the Glo- 
Iries of the Age, and en- 
dear'd you as an invalu - 
ble Bleſſing to you Coun- 1 
r j 
| Tcouldnot cherefous pub- 1 
Fiſh a Treatiſe on the Art 
of Painting, without pay- 
ing Homage to your GRacg 
at the lame Time, and put- 
Fs „ 


tion of a Name that has 
the higheſt Authority with 


all the polite and 1 ingenious 
Part of Mankind. s 


by am, 


Mr Loxp, FB 5 = 


Tour Grace's 
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5 t. 4 3 


and 2 auen, 
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HE Axr of PainTiNG 


_ RE wants no Man's Eloquence 


do recommend it. It ra- 
uviſhes wherever it appears; 
—cand lays the whole World 
in Subjection to its Charms. I ſhall not 


of Beauties and Perfections, which are 
univerſally known and admir'd; and give 
a recommendatory Character of. what 
has every where 25 higheſt Reputation. 


My Bufineſs here, by way of Preface, is 
only to give ſome Account of the fol- 
lowing Treatiſe : And this T ſhall do by 

way of Extract from the Original Pre- 
face; which being written in the Romiſh 


"The Pxnp, OB. 


| | > PTE with a peculiar and very 
+» filial Regard to the Religious, the whole 


of it would not, perhaps, appear very 


' gracefully in the Language 0 a Proteſ- 


tant Country. 

To guard againſt any Offence which 
ſkilful Painters might be led to take at 
the Publication of this little Aſſemblage 
of Inſtructions, it is declar'd, that it was 
not intended for them, but for the Tyro's 
only and Novices in the Art, and ſuch 
_ 28 cannot eaſily be provided with a Maſ⸗ 
ter to qualify them for this charming 

Employment: And it is certain, there 
are Thouſands of Perſons in Great Bri- 
tian, as well as in other Nations, who 
have a greater Paſſion for this Art 
than they have Opportunity to cultivate 
it. The Country affords but few Pain- 
ters, whoſe Inſtructions are of any Va- 
- lue; and good Pieces of this kind are 


very rare among us; while great Num- 


bers of both Sexes, of Fortune and Lei- 
| ſure, who with a Genius for Painting 


are devoted to a Country-Life, languiſh | 


away many a heavy . Hour for want of 

ſome Intelligence in this Art, which 

Fey might 5 Kay agrecably * a5 
it 
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vide Skill in it: And, perhaps, a n 
Life, or a Receſs in the Country, can- 


not be ſweeten'd by 2 more e 12 
Amuſement. N 


The Author of the hee RN Treatiſe 
has conceal d his Name, but inſinuated 
enough in his Preface to let us know He 
was a Man of Fortune, who painted 
only' for the Entertainment of his Friends 
and his private Diverſion. 'This I men- 
tion to ſhew the Reader; that he need 
not be apprehenſive of that Falſhood and 
Reſerve we too often meet with in Books 
of this Subject written by profeſs d Pain- 
ters. Hedrew up his Papers, ( of which 
the following are a Tranſlation) for the 
Inſtruction of ſome Perſons of Quality at 
a diſtance from him; who fucceeded ſo 
happily in their Purſuit of this Art by the 
Help of them only, that on their x Fs 
ces, he reſoly'd to make them publick ; 
hoping that every one, with the leaſt 
Genius for the Art of Painting, would 


find his Method as plain and intelligible, 


and reap as much Benefit from his In- 
ſtructions, as his Pupils of Quality; ſince 
he has begun at the very Elements, or 
A B, C, of Miniature, and omitted not 
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8 leaſt Matter or Circumſtance that is 
requiſite to a full and Perfect Eluc idation 


© of the Art. 
I ſhall only add, that the French were 


charm'd with the Work, as ſoon as it 
is publiſh'd; and made fuch a Demand 

it, that it quickly ran through ſe- 
13 Editions; and ſpreading among 
their Neighbours on the Continent, has 
been tranſlated with great 
their reſpective Torigues, 


| 


Succeſs into 


MINIATUR E, &c. 


Art, have ſaved me the Labour; ſince what 


only add in a few Words, the Peculiarities 


cies of Painting. 


It is not eaſily done but in Little. 
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f PAINTING 


ART o 


oy 
Undertake not here to celebrate 
| the Praiſes of Painting Many 
BY 1 28 learned Men, who have ſo 
bappily treated of the Dignity 
A ; 2 ASS of 
= and Excellence of this charming 


they have ſaid of Painting in General, is 
alſo true of Miniature in Particular. I will 


which diſtinguiſh it from every other Spe- 


It is more delicate. 
It requires a nearer View. 


It is wrought only upon Velum or Paper. 
And the Colours are diluted only with 
Gum-water. _ we 
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To ſucceed in this Art, a Man ſhould be 

perfectly skilled in the Art of Dejgning or 

D awing But as moſt People who affect 

the one, know little or nothing of the 

other, and -would have the Pleaſure of 
Painting, without giving themſelves the 
Trouble of learning to d%egn, (which is © 
indeed, an Art that is not acquired without | 
a great deal of Time, and continual Appli- 
cation,) Inventions have been found out to 
ſupply the Place of it; by means of which 
| a Man dens or draus, without knowing 
ERR re can, 


II. Tux firſt is Calking That is, if you 
have a Mind tO do a Print or Deſgu, in 
. Mmiature, the Back-fide of it, or another 
Paper, muſt be blacken'd with Small- coal, 8 
and then rubb'd very hard with the Finger 
Wrapt in a linnen Cloth: Afterwards the | 
cloth muſt be lightly drawa over the Side fo 
blacken d, that no black Grains may remain 
upon it to ſoil the Velom you would paint 
upon; and the Print or Draught muſt be 
faſtened upon the Velom with four Pins, 
to keep it from ſhifting. And if it be ano- 
ther Paper that is blacken'd, it muſt be put 
between the Velom and the Print, or 
Draught, with the blacken'd Side upon the 
Velom. Then with a blunted Pin or Nee- 
dle, you muſt paſs over the principal Lines 
or Strokes of the Print, or Draught, tjge 
- Contours, the Plaits of the Drapery, and 
* . cver 
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over every thing elſe. that mult be diſtin- 
guiſhed; preſſing ſo hard, that the Strokes 
may be fairly marked upon the Velom un- 
derneath. el „ 


III. Copyins by Squares is another con- 


venient Method for ſuch as are but little 
= skilld in the Art of Dęſiguing, and would 


| copy Pictures, or other Things, that cannot 
be called. The Method is this: The Piece 
muſt be divided into many equal Parts by 


—— 


— 


little Squares, marked out with Charcoal, if 


the Piece be clear and whitiſh, and the Black 
can be fairly ſeen upon it; or with white 
Chalk, if it be too brown and dusky. 
After which, as many Squares of equal Di- 


menſions muſt be made on white Paper, 


upon which the Piece muſt be deſignea; | 


= becauſe if this be done immediately upon 
LVelom, (as one is apt to miſcarry in the 


1 5 Velom may be ſoiled with 

AHalſe Touches. But when it is neatly done 
= = Paper, it muft be called upon the 
Velom in the Manner before deſcribed. 


wen the Original and the Paper are thus 


-order'd, obſer ve what is in each Square of 
the Piece to be deſigned, as a Head, an Arm, 
a Hand, and ſo forth; and place it in the 


L | correſponding Part of the Paper. And thus 
finding where to place all the Parts of the 
Piece, you have nothing to do but to form 


them well, and to join them together. By 


this Method you may reduce or enlarge 
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a Piece to what Compaſs you pleaſe, making 
the Squares of your Paper greater or leſſer 
than thoſe of the Original; but they mult 
always be of an equal Number. gw, 


IV. To copy a Picture, or other Thing, 
in the ſame Size and Proportion, another 
Method is, to make uſe. of varniſh'd Paper, 
or of the Skin of a Hog's Bladder, very 
tranſparent; ſuch asisto be had at the Gold- 
beaters. Talc or Iſinglaſs will likewiſe do 
as well. Lay any one of thoſe Things 
upon your Piece; and, thro' it you will fee 
all the Scrokes and Touches; which are tobe 


drawn upon it with a Crayon or a Pencil. 
Then take it off; and faſtening it under 
Paper or Velom, ſet up both againſt the 


Light, in the manner of a Window; and 


with a Crayon, or a ſilver Needle, mark out 


upon the Paper or Velom you have put up- 


permoſt, all the Lines and Touches you ſhall. 
| Tee drawn upon the varniſhed Paper, Blad- 


der, Talc, or Iſinglaſs you have made ufe of, 
and which will plainly appear thro' this 


Window. 


After this Manner, making uſe of the 
Window, or of Glafs expoſed co the Light, 


you may copy all Sorts of Prints, b 
ay- 


and other Pieces, on Paper or Velom; 
ing and faſtening them under the Paper or 
Velom, upon which you would draw them. 
And *tis a very good and a very eaſy Con- 


trivance for doing Pieces of the fame Size 


and Proportion. It 
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If you have a Mind to make Pieces look 
another Way, there is nothing to be done 
but to turn them; laying the printed or 
drawn Side upon the Glaſs, and faſtening 
the Paper or Velom upon the Back of it: 


remembring to let your Lights fall on the 


leſt Side. = 

A good Method likewiſe to take a true 
Copy of a Picture in Oil, 1s to give a 
Touch of the Pencil upon all the principal 
Strokes, with Lake tempered with Oil ; and 
to clap upon the Whole a Paper of the ſame 
Size: Then paſſing the Hand over it, the 
Touches of the Lake will ſtick, and leave 
the De/gn of your Piece expreſſed upon the 
Paper, which may be calked like other 
Things. But you muſt remember to take 
off, with the Crum of Bread, what remains 


i of the Lake upon the Picture, before it be 


ry 


* You may likewiſe make uſe of Pounce, 


made of /powder'd Charcoal put in a linnen 
Rag; with which the Piece you would 
copy muſt be rubb'd, after you have prick d 
all the principal Strokes or Touches, and 
faſtened white Paper, or Velom, underneath. 


V. Bor a ſurer and eaſier Help than all 
theſe, for one who knows nothing of De- 
ſigning, is a Mathematical Compaſs. It is 
generally made of ten Pieces of Wood, in 


form of Rulers, half a quarter of an Inch 


thick, half an Inch broad, and a Foot long, 
421 + Ws 


l 
or more, according as you have a Mind to 
draw Pieces of a greater or leſſer Size. To 


facilitate the Conſtruction of this Inſtrument, 


1 here exhibit a Figure of it, with an Ex- 
planation of the Manner in which it is to 
uns. 2H N 5 


* 


This little Beard A is to be of Fir, and 


cover'd with linnen, or any other Cloth; 


becauſe the Piece you copy, and the Velom 
or Paper you copy upon, muſt be fixed 2 
upon it. Upon this Board muſt the Com- 7 


ſs alfo be fixed, with a large Pin, by the 
nd of the firſt Foot B, deep enough to 


keep it cloſe, but not ſo deep as to hinder 
it from turning eaſily. When you have a 


Mind to reduce Things, place your 2 
nal on the Side of the Foot C, and the Ve- 
lom or Paper you would draw upon, on the 


Side of the Foot B; removing the Velom 
or drawing it nearer, according as you in- 


" 


dend to reduce or enlarge. 
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In order to enlarge a Piece, you have 
nothing to do but to change the Places of 
®B 1 7 Griginal and your Copy, placing the 
laſt towards C, and the other on the 
Side of B. ; a 


And in both one and the other Method, 
a Crayon or leaden Needle muſt be put 10 
the Foot, under which the Velom lies; and 
2 Pin, a little blunted, in that over the Ori- 
ginal; with which all the Traces are to be 
followed; conducting the Pin with one 
Fand, and with the other preſſing gently 
upon the Crayon or Needle, that marks the 
Velom. When the Crayon, or Needle, 
bears ſufficiently upon the Velom, you have 
no Occaſion to touch iir. 
3 By this Inſtrument you may alſo draw in 
7 equal Dimenſions: But in order to this, the 
Compaſs muſt be fixed in another Manner 
upon the Board]; for if it is to be faſtened 
upon it by the Middle at D; and your Ori- 
ginal and your Copy muſt be fix d on each 
Side of this middle Foot, at equal Diſtan- 
ces; or from Corner to Corner; that is, 
from C to E, when the Pieces are large. 
One may likewiſe draw ſeyeral . Copies. at 
once of equal and different Dimenſions. 


VI. Taxsx are all the Helps, can give 
to ſuch as are not Maſters of De/zn For 
thoſe that are, they have nothing to do 
with them. a 


ks: When 
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When, thereſore, your Piece is marked 
out upon the Velom, you mult” paſs with a 
Pencil of very clear Carmine, over all the 


Traces, to the end they may not be effaced 
as you work Then clean your Velom with 
the Crum of Bread, that no Black may re- 
o 


2 little Plate of Braſs or Wood, of the Size 


you would make your. Piece, to keep it 
firm and tight; but this paſting muſt be on 
the Edges of your Velom only, and behind 


the Plate: For which Purpoſe your Velom 
muſt exceed your Plate above an Inch on 


every Side. For the Part you paint upon, 
muſt never be paſted ; becauſe it would not 
only give it an ill Look, but you could not 
take it off if you would. Cur off the lictle 
Shags and Locks of the Velom ; and wet- 
ting the fair Side with a linnen Cloth, dipt. 
in Water, clap the other upon the Plate 
with a clean Paper between them: So 
much as hangs over, muſt be paſted upon 
the Back of the Plate, drawing it equally 
| on = Sides, and hard enough to ſtretch it 


VIII. Taz chief Colours made uſe of 
| for Painting in Miniature, are 
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Carmine 
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arminec e 
enice EY F lorence Lake 
. Roſe Pink 
ernillion & Ar 71 3 1 
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Red Orpiment 
Itramarine 5 5 
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2 10010 
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Yellow Oker 8. 
: 0 „„ .... 
A 
- : Naples, Lell, 2 
PFateNMatſhcot : 4: a 
Deep Yellow Maſticot * : 
Ivory-Black F 
Lamp-Black: 
True Indian * N 
Biſtre, or Wood- dot 
aw 'Umber f 
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Sap⸗- Green 

Verdegreaſe 

Flake- White 

Crayons of all Colours 

Gold and Silver-ſnells 8 

Leaf- Gold or Silver 

Pallets of Ivory, and Pencil-ſticks 

Ivory Boxes, containing Ivory- 
Shells; in which are put the 
Colours for Miniature. 


N. B. Al the Colours above-ſpecified, Wi th every 
Implement and Utenſil, neceſſary in the Prac- 
tice of Painting in Miniature, are prepared 
and ſold at 1 * 8 8 5 in 75 and 


Weſtminſter. 


The Seven tran 7 G {Obich are 3 
1 ed where Writing is ſe een thro the C olour. 3 
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Blue 

| Yellow - 
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IX. As all Colours taken from Earth and 
2X other heavy Matter, are always too coarle, 
be they never ſo well ground, eſpecially for 
delicate Work, becaule of a certain Sand 
remaining in them; the fineſt Parts may be 
drawn out by diluting them with the Finger 
in a Cup of Water. When they are Well 
ſteeped, let them ſettle a while: Then pour 
out the cleareſt, which will be at Top, into 
another Veſſel. This will be the fineſt, and 
muſt be let dry; and when tis uſed, muſt 
be diluted with Gum- water, as I ſhall ſhew 
hereafter. This is a very good Contrivance, 
eſpecially for F/ake-white, in which there is 
a chalky Matter; which, like the coarſe and 
heavy Parts in other Colours, ſinks to the 

Bottom of the Cup it is ftzep'd-in. ' + 


VX. Ir you mix a little of the Gall of an 
Ox, a Carp, or an Eel, particularly of the 
-laſt, in green, black, gray, yellow and 
brown Colours, it will not only take away 
their greaſy Nature, but alſo give them a2 
Luſtre and Brightneſs they have nor of 
themſelves. | The Gall of Eels muſt be taken 
out when they are skinn'd, and hung upon 
A2 Nail to dry; and when you would uſe it, 
it muſt be diluted with Brandy, and a little 
bol it mix d with the Colour you have dilu- 
ted already. This likewife makes the Colour 
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|| does when it is greaſy: Moreover, this Gall 
hinders it from ſcaling. © 


+ 


XI. Sous Colours are made-clearer by 


Fire, as Jello Oaker, Brown Red, Ultra- 


marine, and Umber : All others are darken'd 


by ir. But if you heat the ſaid Colours 


with a ſharp Fire, they change; for the Brows 
Red becomes yellow; Yellow Oaker becomes 


red; Umber reddens alſo. Ceruſe by Fire 


takes the Colour of Citron,. and is often 


called Mafticot. - Obſerve, that Yellow Oker i 


heated becomes more: tender than it was, 
and ſofter than Brown Red. Likewiſe Brows 
Red heated becomes ſofter than fine :27low 
Oaxker. Both are very proper. The fineſt 


and trueſt U7tramarine heated upon a red-hot 


Iron, becomes more glittering; but it waſtes, 
and is coarſer and harder to work with in 
Miniature, when 'tis purged after this 
Manner. i e eee 


þ j XII. Arr, theſe Colours are diluted in 


little Cups of W made on purpoſe, or 


in Sea-ſhells, with Water, in which Gum- 


Arabic and Sugar Candy are put. For In- 
t a Piece of 


if ſtance, in a Glaſs of Water 
Gum as big as a Walnut, and half that 
Quantity of Sugar Candy. This laſt hinders 


the Colours from ſcaling when thy are laid 


on, which they generally do when they want 
, or che Velom is greaſ 7. 
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This Gum-water muſt be kept in a neat 
1 Pottle corked; and never muſt you take any 
put of 1 it, wich a Pencil that has Colour 
2 $: it, but with a Quill, or ſome ſuch 
buy; 65:70 
Lo of chis water i is put in the Shell 
Frith the Colour you would temper, and 
Wiluted with the Finger till it be very fine. 
a fit be too hard, you mult ler it ſoften in 
he Shell with the ſaid Water, before you 
I Fla it. Afterwards let it dry: And do 
hus with every Colour, except L:illy-Green, 
Ee eren, and Gamboge, which muſt be 
q mper'd with fair Water only. But Litra- 
1 Parine, Lake, and Biftre are to be more 
1 unmed than other Colours. 
lf you make uſe of Sea-ſhells, you muſt 
2 t them ſteep two or three Days beforehand ' 
Water: T — cleanſe them in boiling hot 
| 5 Water, mix'd with Vinegar, in order to 
5 Barry off a certain Salt, which, otherwiſe 
1 Wicks to them, and {poils the * that 
Fe put to them. 


XIII. To know whether Colours are 
4 Wficien tly gummed, you have nothing to 
Jo bur to give a Stroke of the Pencil u 

Four Hand, when they are diluted, which 
ies immediately : It they chap and ſcale, 
4 here is too much Gum; if they: rub out by 
ding the Finger over them, there is too 
tle. It may be ſeen likewiſe, when the 
E-lours are laid on the Velom, by rin, 


a [1 1 7 

the Finger over them. If they Mick to it 
like a Powder, it is a Sign there is not Gum 
enough, and more mult be put in the Water 
with which you temper them. Take Care, 
though, you do not put too much; for that 
makes the Colour extreamly hard and dry. 
It may be known likewiſe by — Glewineſs 
and Brightneſs: So, the more they are gum- » 
med, the darker they paint: And when yo 
have a Mind to rd, a = greater Strength to a 
Colour, than it has: of itſelf, you have nothing * 
to do but to give it a great deal of Gum. 
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XIV. Pacridz yourſelf. with an Izoryl | 
Paller, very ſmooth, as big as your Hand; 
on one Side of which the Colours for- the L 
Carnation, or naked Parts of a. Picture, are 
to be ranged in the following Manner. In [ 
the Midal put a great deal 01 White, pretty 
largely ſpread; N it is the Colour moſt 
made uſe of: And upon the Edge, from the 
Leſt to the Right, place the following Oo. * 
1 at a little Diſtance from the White. = 
Maſticot | F 
; r 
Teliow Oker 1 6 ; 
Green, compoſed of Verditer, Duri 'Y 
Pi ink, a ad White , in equal S 4 
titiet. : 
=o "ow, made of Ulcramarine, Indigo 10 0 
hite, 20 4 e Dexee 97 
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On the other Side of the Pallet, ſpread 
7): Wome Mbits in the ſame manner as for the 
* Car ou! 
- paint Deaperies, or other Things, place near 
*Fthe I bite the Colour you would make em 
aof, in order to work as I ſhall ſhe w hereafter. 


. XV. Taz Uſe of good Pencils is a great 
Matter. In order to make a Choice, 
Tr) wet them a little; and if the Hairs keep 
cloſe together, as you turn them upon the 
Finger, and make but one Point, they are 
good: But if they cloſe not together, but 
make ſeveral Points, and ſome are longer 
than others, they are good for nothing; not 
for dorting in particular, and leaft of all for 
Carnation. When they are too ſharp point- 
ed, with only four or five Hairs longer than 
the reſt, yer cloſing; all together, they are, 
XX notwithſtanding, good; but they muſt be 
IX blunted with a Pair of Scizzats, taking care 
at the fame time you do net clip away too 
much. Tis proper to have two or three 
ſorts of them; che largeſt for laying the 
Ground, and Dead-colouring ; and the ſmall- 
ane a 908 
8 Jo bring che Hairs of your Pencil to join 
of XX cloſe to kr and make a good Point, you 
muſt often put the Pencil juſt between your | 
CHAS £5 ö PS 
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Lips when you are at Work, moiſtening 
and preſſing it cloſe with the Tongue, even 
when there is Colour upon it; for if there 


this will do you any Harm. None of the 

Colours for Miniatur % EXcept Or pimeni v 
(which is Poiſon) when they are prepared, 
have either ill Taſte or ill Quality. This 
Expedient mult eſpecially be uſed for dotting, 
and for finiſhing, particularly the naked Parcs 
of a Picture, that the Touches may be neat 
and fair, and not too much charged with 8 
Colour. As for Draperies and other Things, 
as well in dead- colouring as in finiſhing, tis 
ſufficient, in order to make the Hairs of your 
Pencil join well, and to unload it when it 
has too much Colour, to draw it upon the 
Edec of the Shell, or upon the Paper you 
muſt put upon your Work to reſt your Hand 
on, giving ſome Strokes upon it before you 


* 


work upon your Piece. 


XVI. To work well in Miniature, you 
muſt do it in a Room that has but one Win- 
dow, and fix your ſelf very near it, with a 
Table and a Desk almoſt as high as the Win- 
dow; placing your ſelf in ſuch a Manner, 
1 that the Light may always come in on the 
left Side, and never forward, or on the 
T 3-H; 57 1-150 8 
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be too much, ſome of it is taken off by this 
means, and enough left. for giving fine and 
equal Touches. You need not apprebend 


Om 00 
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rt in enough for the Thing you deſig 
int; for if there be not enough, tis a 
Neat Chance but the Colour you mix after- 
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cy are to be employed. In the firſt Place, 
en, when you would paint a Piece, be it 
rnation, Drapery, or any Thing elſe, you 
"Wuſt begin by Dead-colouring, that is to lay, 
2 laying your Colours on with liberal 
*FMrokes of the Pencil, in the ſmootheſt man- 
r you can, as the Painters do in Oil; not 
ring it all the Force it is to- have for a f- 


ing: I mean, make the Light: a little 
Wighter, and the Shades leſs dark than they 
eht to be; becauſe in dotting upon them, 
_ | | | 2 - 
ou muſt do after dead-colouring, the 
E blour is always fortified, and would at laſt 
8 £00 dark. 8 ee 


XIX. Tuxxk are ſeveral Ways of Det- 
N and every Painter has his own. Some 
Ne their Dots perfectly round. Others 
e them a little longiſn. Others Batch 
little Strokes, that croſs each other every - 
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, till the Work appears as if it had been 


Fought with Dots. This laſt Method is 
1 7 8 . 


- 


- 


the beſt, the boldeſt, and the ſooneſt done. 
Wheretore I adviſe ſuch as would paint in 
Miniature, to uſe it, and to inure them- 
ſelves from the firſt to dot in the plump and Bi 
the /oft way; that is to ſay, where the Dots 
are loſt, in a manner, in the Ground upon 
which you work, and only ſo much appears 
as is ſufficient to make the Work ſeem dot. 
ted. The hard and the dry Way is quite 
the reverſe, and always to be avoided. This 
is done by dotting with a Colour much dar- 
ker than your Ground, and when the Pen- 
Cil is not moiſten'd enough with the Colour, 
which makes the Work ſeem rough and un- 


XX. Srvpr likewiſe carefully to % and 
. drown your Colours one in another, ſo that 
it may not appear where they disjoin; and 
to this end, ſoſten or allay your Touches Mr 
with Colours that partake of both, in ſuch 
ſort that it may not appear to be your 
Touches. which cut and disjoin them. By 
the Word Cut, I conceive what manifeſtly 
ſeparates and divides, and does not run in 
and blend it ſelf with the neighbouring Co- 
lours; which is rarely practis d but upon the 


XXI. Wren your Pieces are finiſh'd, to | 

heighten them a little, gives them a fine Air: | 
That is to ſay, to give, upon the Extremity 
of the Lights, ſmall "Touches with a Colour | 
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et ligbter, which muſt be oft a 1 drowned | 
vith the reſt. 


XXII. Wren the Colinrs are dry upon 
our Pallet, or in your Shells, in order to 
Wic them, they muſt be diluted with Water. 
And when you perceive they want Gum, 
which is ſeen when they eaſily rub off the 
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18 4 Hand or the Velom, if you give a Touch 


F 3'S they mult be remper'd with Gum-water, 
Inſtead of pure Water, till W 95 are in a 25 
I A-C ndition. 2 


4 XXIII. Thzzzn are ſera engl Greuels 
4 1 or Pictures and Portraitures. Some are 
9 Kr dark, compoſed of Biſtre, Umber, 
b 2 Een, * a little Black and 
; 3 pram more yellow, in which is 
1 | 7 ixed a great deal of Oker : Others grayer; 
which partake of Indigo. In order to: paint 
Ground, make a Waſh of the Colour or 
J Mixture you would have it, or according to 
1 0 of the Picture or Portraiture you would 
Fopy; that is to ſay, a V Ting d ght Lay, in 
which there is hardly any Thing but ee 
in order to ſoak the Vel Then 
another Lay over that, ſome what thi 
and ſtrike it on very ſmoothly with Tg: 
Strokes, as quick as you can, not touching 
twice in the fame Place before it be dry; be- 
cauſe the ſecond PAFORe: ** 
een 
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even at the firſt; whereas in theſe one ſel - 


one Lay very light, and then a thicker, as f 
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upon one of theſe Grounds, and would paint W 
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been laid on at the firſt, eſpecially when you 
lean a little too hard upon the Pencil. 


5 
1 
of * 
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XXIV. Ornex dark Grounds are like. 
wiſe made of a Colour a little greeniſh; and 


thoſe are moſt in Uſe, and the propereſt to 


lay under all forts of Figures and Portraitures, 3X 
becauſe they make the Carnation, or naked 


Parts of a Picture, appear very fine; are laid 


on very eaſily, and there is no occaſion to 
dot them, as one is often obliged to do th: 
others, which are rarely made ſmooth and 
dom. fails of Succeſs at the firſt Bout. To 
make them, you muſt mix Black, Dutch 
Pink and Yhite all together, more or. leſs of 
each Colour, according as you would have 
them darker or lighter. You are to make 


I faid of the firſt Grounds; You may alſo 4 
make them of other Colours, if you pleaſe; 
but theſe are the moſt common. 


XXV. Warx you. paint a Holy Perfon 


a mall Glory round the Head of your Figure, 
you muſt not lay the Colour too thick in 
that Part, or you may even lay none at all, , 
eſpecially where this Glory is to de very 
— 75 ; but lay for the firſt Time with White 

da little Oker mix'd together, of a ſuf- 
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from the Place of the Head, put a little 
ou ore Oker; and to make it loſe it ſelf, and 
e away, with the Colour of the Ground, 
Jeb with a free Stroke of the Pencil, fol- 
Poing the Round of the Glory, ſometimes 
ich the Colour of which it is made, and 
metimes with that of the Ground, mixing 
© little bite or Oker with the laſt, when 
paints too dark to work with: And do 
is till one be inſenſibly loft in another, and 
toſhoching can be ſeen to disjoin them. © 


—— 


8 XXVI. To fill an entire Ground with a 
Worry, the brighteſt Part is laid on with a 
le Oker and Fhite, adding more of the 
ct, in . as you come nearer the 
ges of the Picture: And when the Oker 
not ſtrong enough (for you muſt always 
int darker and darker) add Gall. ſtone; at- 
2 IMF wards a little Carmine; and, laſtly, Biſtre. 
Io : i 1 

0 his firs Laying, or dead-colouring, is to be 
© ; ade as // as poſſible; that is to ſay, let 
e ſhadowings loſe themſelves in one ano- 
r without Gap or Interſection. Then 
Way is to dot upon them with the ſame 


F 


lours, in order to drown the Whole to- 
her, which is pretty tedious, and a little 
cult, eſpecially when there are Clouds 
clory on the Ground. Their Lights muſt 
= fortified in proportion as you remove 
gm the Figure, and finiſhed, as the reft, 
= dotting, and rounding the Clouds; the 
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as yOu can, with a lar c Pencil and liberi 


zoon; which muſt be done with Vermillion o 


the Mixture be ſtill paler than the former 
. N all DEE CON of oe: TK 


| 8955 you may Fe the * whe” ww | 


ther with Maſticot, 2 ian and bi 4 . 


122 1 


bright and obſcure Parts of which muſt rut 
1 into one another. 


XXVII. For a Day-sky, take Ultramarin 4 
and a good deal of bite, and mix then 
together. With this make a Lay, as ſmoor 


1 


Strokes, as for Grounds; applying it pale 
9 as you deſcend towards che Hori 


Red Lead, and with bite of the laws 
Strength with that where the Sky ends, Y 
ſomething leſs; making this Blew. loſe it {| 
in the Red, which you bring down to bi 
Skirts of the Earth, or Tops of Houſes 1 
mixi towards the End, Gall. ne, and 


eal of White, in ſuch a manner a 


without any viſible Interſection or Parting 3 


138 a= 
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are to be; that is to ſay, you need not LI 


on any Bleu there, but form them, if the 
are reddiſh, with Vermillion, Gall-ftone a 

M bite, with a little Indigo; and it they ai 
more upon a Black, 8 _ a good deal 
the laſt ; painting the 3 one and ti 


more or leſs of any of theſe Colours, accor: 
ing to the Strength-you would give then 
or according to that of the * 'Y 3 


py; rounding the Whole as you dot; for 
a ditficult Matter to lay them very fmoorh 
= che ffrſt painting: And if the Sky is not 
en enough, you muſt dot it alſo. 
lt is at your Pleaſure to exempt the Places 
che Clouds; for you may lay them upon 
ere Ground of the Sky; heightening the 
lle Wight Parts by putting a good f White, 
1 7 fortifying the Shadows by uling leſs, 
his is che ſhorteſt Way. W e 


8 XXIX. A Night or ſtormy Sky is done 
ith Indigo, Black and Yhite, mixed toge- 

Mer; which is laid as for a Day-Sky. To 

is mixture muſt be added Oker, Vermilli- 
nd or Brown-Red for the Clouds; the Lights 
tha which are to be of Maſticet, or Red Lead, 
med a little Vite; now redder, now yel- 
tig wer, at Diſcretion. And when it is a tem- 
eſtuous Sky, and Lightening appears in ſome 
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_ thickeſt Shades, where you mult lay pure 
for a Firſt-forming or Dead-colouring ; that? 


Strokes of the Pencil, yet as ſmooth as yo 
can; loſing the Lights of the Shadows with a 


dark as the Shades. Then dot with the 


mall matter deeper; that the Dots may be 
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out Interſection. When the Ultramarine is 
not dark enough to make the deeper Sha-? 
dows, how well ſoe ver it be gummed, mix 
a little Indigo with it to finiſh them. And 
when the E 

5 enough, heighten them with V bin, 
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O paint a blew Drapery, put 


XXX. | 
„ Ultramarine near the White 


upon your Pallet; and mix a Part of one 


with the other, till it makes a fine Pal 
and has a Body. With this Mixture yo 


muſt form che brighteſt Parts; and then 
adding more Ultramarine, form ſuch as ar 


darker; and go on after this manner till 


you come to the deepeſt Piaits, and the 
by 
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Ultramarine : And all this muſt be done as 
is to ſay, laying the Colour on with free 


4 


Colour neither ſo pale as the Lights, nor ſo 


ſame Colour as in the firſt-forming, but a? 


fairly ſeen. All the parts muſt be drowned 
one in another, and the Plaits appear with- 


xtremities of the Lights are no- 


a very little Ultramarine, 
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& WM x:xx1. A Drapery, of Carmine is done 
the ſame. manner as the b/ze'; except, 
at in the darkeſt Places there is to be a 
ay of pure Vermillion, before you dead-co- 
ur with Carmine, which muſt be applied 
1% r top; and in the ſtrongeſt Shades, it muſt 
e guram'd very much. Jo deepen it the 
More, mix a little Bzfre with it. 


XXXII. Taran is likewiſe made another 
Ned Drapery, which is firſt drawn with 
i ermillion, mixing M bite with it to dead-co- 
Pur the bright Places; lay ing it pure and 
Inmixed for ſuch as are darker ;. and addin 
Carmine for the grand Shades, Tis finiſh 
Wferwards, like other Draperies, with the 
me Colours. And when the Carmine with 
Wc Vernillion don't darken enough, work 
ich the firſt alone, but only in the deepeſt 
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XF XXXLII. A Drapery of Lake is made in 
e ſame Manner wich that. of Carmine; 
=Wixing a good deal of White wich it for the 
Wight Places, and very little for thoſe that 
i e dark. Tis finiſhed likewiſe with dotting ; 
ha- Int you have nothing to do with Vermillion 


XXXIV. Violet-Draperies are likewiſe 
ne after this Manner; after making a Mix- 
re of Carmine and Uſtramarine, putting 
_—_—  -- G alw ays 
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| [ 26 ] "0 ol 
always White for the bright Parts. If youlſ8 
would have your Violet be Columbine or 
Dove-Colour, there muſt be more Carmine 
than Ultramarine But if you would: have 
it blewer and deeper, put more U/tramarine® 
man Carmine, oO e 
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Vermillion, and very pale Lake; and making 
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_ 7 - 


Colour is thin and light; and even the Shades 
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XXXVI. To make a yellow Drapery, 
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put a Lay of Maſti cot over all; then one of 
Gamboge upon that, excepting the brighteſt 
Places, where the Maſticot mult be left en- 
tire. Then dead- colour with Oker, mixd 


e "ns « : 1 
with it, if there be occaſion to make them 
ſtill darker. You finiſh by detting with the 
ſame Colours you dead-colour'd with, and 
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loſirg the Lights and the Shades in one an- 
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X XXXVII. Is you put Naples-7ellow, or 


wy 
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mine Putcb Pink, in lieu of Mafticot and Gamboge 


Fouwill make another ſort of 72/low. 


XZ XXXVIIIL Taz Green Drapery is made 
Va general Lay of Verditer; with which 
you find it too blue, mix Maſticot for the 


Fards add to this mixture Lilly-Greez or 


re thicker, put more of theſe laſt Greens; 
this Ind even work with them pure and unmix d, 


iniſh with the ſame Colours, a little darker. 
By Putting more 7Z/low, or more Blue 
I theſe Colours, you may make different 
Ports of Greens, as you pleaſe. | 


en- XXXIX. To make a black Drapery, you 
ead-colour with Black and White, and fi- 


lack, as the Shades are thicker ; and for 
Ihe darkef, mix Indigo with it, eſpecially 
rhen you would have the Drapery appear like 
XP elvet. You may always give ſome Touches 
re ich a brighter Colour, to heighten rhe 
Nights of any Drapery whatſoever. 


nd XL. A white -woolen Drapery is made 
m. p a Lay of White, in which there muſt be 
very ſmall matter of Oker, Orpiment or 


1ghts, and Gamboge for the Shades. Aſter- 


ap- Green to ſnadow with; and as the Shades 


Where they are to be extreamly dark. Lou 


Wiſh with the ſame Colour, putting more 
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all ſtone, that ir may look a little yellowiſh. 
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Then dead-colour,. and finiſh the Shades 3 
with Blue, a little Black, bite and Biftre; 
putting a great deal of che laſt in the darkeſt. 


XII. Ta Light-Gray is begun with 
Black and White, and finiſh'd with the ſame 
Colour deeper. 8 =_ 
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| XLII. Fox a brown Dra ry, make a Lay 
of Biſtre, White. and a little Brot- Red; 
and ſhadow with this mixture, made a little 

darker. „ 


XIIII. Taz are other Draperies, cal- 
led variable, becauſe the Lights are of a dif- 
terent Colour from the Shades. Theſe are 
moſtly uſed for the Veſtments of Angels, for 
young and gay People, for Scarts and other 
airy Attire, admitting of a great many Folds, 
and flowing at the Pleaſnre of the Wind. 
The moſt common are the Violet; of which 
they make two Sorts, one, where the Lights 7 
3 blue; and the other, where they are yel- 


XIIV. Fox the firſt, put a La) of Ultra- 
marine and very pale Mhite upon the Lights, 
and ſhadow with Carmine, Ultramarine and 
Mbite, as fora Drapery wholly Violet; fo 7? 
that only the grand Lights appear blue. Let 
they muſt be dotted with Voter, in which 
there is a great deal of White; and loſt in- 
_ ſenſibly in the Shades. RY ” 
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Ss XLV. Taz other is done by putting upon 
1 be Lights only, inſtead of Blue, a Lay of 
43 . working the reſt as in the Bra ar 
h 7ioter, excepting, that it muſt be dottec 
nd the /ight Parts blended with the ſhadowy, 75 
= I hat is, the Zellow with _ Violet, with a 
; : 6 ttle Gamboge, 


 XLVI. Tur. Carmine-Red is Joke like 
"Mc laſt ; that is, let the Lights be done with 
1 afticot, and the Shades with Carmine ; and 
% the one in the other, make Uſe of 
q | 1 ; 


D XLVII. Tx E Lake-Red is done like my 
F Carmine.” 


| XLVITL Tux Green is done as the: Lake; 
Wiways mixing Verditer with Lilly or Sap- | 
reen, to make the Shades; ; which are not 
ry dark. 


XIIX. n er Sorts of Draperies 
Way be made at Diſcretion, always taking 
"= * to preſerve the Union of the Colotrk 


Wa Group of ſeveral Figures; avoiding as 
Pouch as the Subjelt will allow, the putting 
et 1 F Blue near the Colour of Fire, of Green 
cn gainſt Blact; and fo of other Colours which 
- 1 ut and digjoin, "_ whole Onion is not 
8 $4 enough. | 


got only in one ſort of Cloth or ſo, but alfo 
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L. StvERAL other Draperies are made 
of foul Colours, as Brown-Red, Biſtre, In. 
digo, &c. And all in the ſame. manner, 
Likewiſe of other Colours, ſimple and com- 
pound; the Agreement between which, is 
always to be minded, that the Mixture may 
produce nothing harſh and diſagreeable to 
the Eye. No certain Rule can be laid down 
for this. The Force and Effect of your Co- 
lours are only to be known from Uſe and 
Experience, and you muſt work accordine! 
to that Knowledge. 43 


LI. Linen Cloaths are done thus: After 
drawing the Plaits or Folds, as is done ih 2 
Drapery, put a Lay of White over all: Then 
dead-colour, and finiſh the Shades with 2 
Mixture of Uliramarine, Black and White; 
. uſing more or leſs of the laſt, according to 
their Strength or Tenderneſs; and in the 
5 8 Deepnings put Biſtre, mix d with a 

ittle Vbite; giving only ſome Touches o. 
this Mixture, and even of pure Biſtre upon 
the Extremities of the greateſt Shadows, 
where the Folds muſt be drawn, and 4% 
with the reſt. JV 
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III. Tarr may be done in another man- 
ner, by making a general Lay of this Mix- 
ture of Ultramarine, Black and very pale 

- White 3 and dead-colour, as I faid before, 

with the ſame Colour, but a little deepery 
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ad when the Shades are dotted and finiſh'd, 
nade eighten the Lights with pure White and 
. them with the Deepnings of the Linnen. 
Mut of whatever ſort you make them, when 
8 | 4 3 . 
iey are finiſh'd, you muſt give a yellowiſh 
eint of Orpiment and White to certain Pla- 
y 8 es; laying it lightly on, and as it were in 
le to Vater; ſo that what is underneath may, 
own Wotwithſtanding, plainly appear, as well the 
ados as the Doiting. IE 
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IIII. Yellow Linnen Cloaths are done by 
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ere, mixed with White and Ot er; and in 
Ihe thickeſt Shades uſe pure Biſtre: And be- 


hen | 
h a here of Oker and IV bite, and others of White 
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Ind 'twill look finely. As you finiſh, heigh- 
en the Extremities of the Lights with Maſ- 
col and Wbite. You may add to this Sort 


f Linnen, as well as to the White, certain 


ars from Space to Space, as in Turtey-Man- 
2 uas ; that is, ſmall Stripes Blue and red with 
itramarine and Carmine; One of Red be- 
ween two of Blue, very bright and clear 
pon the Lights, and deeper upon the Shades. 
ale irgins are pretty oſten dreſs'd with Vails 
re. frhis ſort [ by Popiſb Painters J, and Scarts 

f this kind are put about Necks that are 
fr mes %%% - - 2 
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bare; becauſe they become che Teint might 


well. 


Fs 
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| LIV Ir you would have both thoſe Sers 
of Linnen tranſparent, and the Stuff or 
other thing that is beneath, appear through 
them, make the firſt Lay tor them very 
light and clear, and mix 5 the Colour to 
ſhadow with, a little of that which is under - 
neath, eſpecially towards the End of the 


+4 : 


Shades 3 and only do the Extremitics of © che 4 


E ite ; and for the White, with pure White.) 9 

They may be done in another Manner, 
ef pecially when you wou'd have them allto- 

her as clear as Myſlin, Lawn, or Game. 9 

o this End form and finiſh what is to be 
beneath, as if nothing was to be put over it. 
Then mark out the /ight and clear Folds 
with White or Maſticot ; and a Shatlowy | 
with Bifre and White, or with Black, Blue, f 
and White, according to the Cotorr you 
would make them of; making the reſt ſome- 
what fainter : Yet this is not neceflary but 
tor the Parts that are not to be fo clear. 3 


LV. Crape is done the fame Way; ex⸗ 
ting, that the Folds of the Shades and the 
Tights, and the Borders too, are to be mark'd 
out with little Fllaments of Black upon what 
is underneath z which is likewiſe to be 
fed beforehand. - | 
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LVI. Waen you would make a Stuff like 
watered Tabby, make the Waves upon it 
Frith a Colour a little lighter, or a little dar- 
er, in the Lights and the Shades. 


eſtrial and ſenſible; the others more light 
ind fading. But it muſt be obſerved, that 
his is an Effect, which depends partly upon 
the Gen and 
or employing theſe in a Manner ſuitable to 
he Subjefs and the Deepnings of Painting, 
will here touch upon their different Qua- 
ities. | 


bie; or by mxing them together. 


IX. Blue is a moſt fleeting Colour: And 
we ſee, that the Sky and the remoteſt 
ies of a Picture are of this Colour; but 
hat f will become lighter and fickler, in Propor- 
be on as it is mix d with V bite. 
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| IX. PuxE Block i is the heavieſt and moſt : 
terreſtrial of all Colours; and the more of 
it you mix with others, che nearer youbring 
them to the Eye. | 
| Nevertheleſs, the "irene Diſpoſiti itions 
of Black and Ihbite make alſo their Effects 
different: For I hite often makes Black diſ- 
appear; and Black brings White more into 1 
View; as in the Reflection of Globes, or X 
other Figures to be made round, where 
there are always Parts that Ny, as it were 
from the Eye, and deceive it by the Craft | 
of Art: And under the White are here 3 
comprehended all the light Colours; as un- 3 
der the Black, all the — Colours. 8 
Ultramarine | is, then 3 loft and light. 
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Oker is not ſo much ſo. 2 i 
NMaſticot is very light; and ſo is Verditer. © 
 Permillion and Carmine come near this? 
Quality. . 
* and Gamboge not 10 near. ; 
Lake holds a certain Mean, rather ſolt , 
than rough. = 
Dutch-Pink isan indifferent Colour, eaſily A 
taking the Quality of others. So it is made 
terreſtrial by mixing it with Colours that 4 
are ſo; and on the contrary, the molt li ht. 5 
and fleeting by joining it with Mphite or Blue. 
 Brown-Red, Umber, Dark-Greens,- and! 1 
Biſtre, are the beavieſt and moſt terreſtrial | 4 
next to Black, 
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XI. Sxirrvr Painters, who under- 
1 ſtand Perſpective, and the Harmony of 
Colours, always obſerve to place the dark 
and ſenſible Colours on the Fore-Parts of 
their Pictures; and the moſt light and fleet- 
ing they uſe for the Diſtances and remote 
views. And as for the Union of Colours, 
Ihe different Mixtures that may be made of 
hem, will learn you the Friendſhip or 
Antipathy they have to one another. And 
upon this you muſt take your Meaſures for 
placing them with ſuch Agreement as ſhall 
Ppleaſe che Eye. | 
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XII. For the doing of Lace, French- 
Points, or other Things of that Nature, put 
over all a Lay of Blue, Black and White, as 
or Linen: Then heighten the Flower-work 
ith pure Yhite: Afterwards make the 

Pbades above with the firſt Colour, and fi- 
"Fiſh them with the ſame. When they are 
upon the Carnation, or naked Parts of a 
Picture, or upon any thing elſe that you 
would ſhew through another, finiſh what is 
peneath as if nothing was to be put over it: 


that and at Top, make the Points or Lace with 
ght pure White, ſhadowing and finiſhing them 
Jie with the other Mixture. l 
and f 5 
ria, ns . : 
muſt begun with a kind of Drapery, done, 
Xt. 
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$ if it be dark, with Biſtre and V bite, making 
C 6 the 
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nat; and more Biſtre than Indigo, according 
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the Shadowings of the ſame Colour, with 
les Mbite. If che Fur be White, do it with i 


s 
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X 
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ng of the 
Hair. Heighten the Zights of dark Furs 

with Oker and Vbite; and of the other with 
m anda little:Blas i fo 7s: 


IXIV. For doing a Building, if it be of 
Stone, take Indigo, Biſtre and White, with 
which make the Beginning or firſt Form of 
it; and for ſhadowing it, put leſs of this 
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to the Colour of the Stone you would paint. 
To theſe you may likewiſe add a little Oter, 


both for the forming and the finiſhing. But 
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them wich the Reſt when you finiſh. 


White, and finiſh without Hite, or 


to make it finer, you muſt give, here and 4 
there, eſpecially tor old Fabricks, blue and 
yellow Teints, ſome with Oker, others with 
Ultramarine, mixing always White with 
them, whether before the Firſt-forming, 
provided they appear through the Draught, 
or whether upon it; /oofing and drotning 


LXV. Wren the Building is of Wood, 
es there are many Sorts, it 1s done at Diſ- 
cret on; but the moſt ordinary Way is to 
begin or fir ſt- form with  Oker. Biſtre and 1 
with 
very 
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f CanxxATloxs, or the Na- 
| ked Parts of Painting. 


I. ya HERE are in Carnation ſo 
I many different Colourings, 
| * that it would be a difficult 
ing to give general Rules upon ſo varia- 
a Subject. Nor are they minded, when 
e has got, by Cuſtom and Practice, ſome 
bit of working eaſily: And ſuch as are 
ived co this Degree, employ themſelves 
copying their . or elfe they 
rk upon their Ideas, without knowing 
ES» : Inſomuch that the moſt Skilſul, who 
it wich leſs Reflection and Pains. than 
*Wcrs, would likewiſe be more put to it to 
F< an Account of their Maxims and 
oowiledge in the Matter of Painting, if 
ey were to be asked what Colours they 
de ute of for making ſuch and ſuch a Co- 
PNuring, a Teint here, and another there. 
1 Never- 


| Nevertheleſs, as Beginners, for whom | 
deſign this little Work, want ſome Inſtruc- 
tion at the firſt, I will ſhew, in general, 


after what Manner ſeveral Carnations are to 


be done. | 


LXVII. In the brſt Place, after having | 


drawn your Figure with Carmine, and or- 


dered your P 1ece, apply, for Women and | 


Children, and generally for all tender 
Colourings, a Lay of bite, mixed with 
never ſo little of the Blue, made for Faces, 
of which I have told the Compoſition ; But 
let it hardly be ſeen. . 


LXVIII. AnD for Men, inſtead of Blue. 
they put in this firſt Lay a little Vermillion; 
and when they are old, a little Oter is mix d 
with it. 328 

LXIX. Ar TER WAR Ds follow all the Tra- 
ces with Vermillion, Carmine and M bite, 


mixed together; and begin all the Shades 
with this Mixture, adding White in Propor- | 


tion as they are weaker; and putting but 
little in the darkeſt, and none, in a manner, 
in certain Places, where ſtrong Touches 


are to be given; for Inſtance, in the Corner 
of the Eye; under the Noſe; at the Ears; 
under the Chin; in the Separations of the 


Fingers; in all the Joints; at the Corners of 
the Nails; and generally in every Part, 
where you would mark out Separations in 


Shades 
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Shades that are obſcure. Neither need you 


fear to give to thoſe Places all the Force and 


Strength they ought to have as ſoon as you 


begin or firſt-form them, becauſe in working 
at top with Green, the Red you have put 
there is always weakned. : 


LXX. ArTER having begun, or firſt= 


formed, or dead-coloured, with Red, make 
blue Teints with Ultramarine and a great 
deal of White, upon the Parts which, fy © 
from the Eye; that is to ſay, upon the Tem- 
ples; under and in the Corners of the Eyes ; 


on both Sides the Mouth, above and below; 


a little upon the Middle of the Forehead ; 
between the Noſe and the Eyes; on the Side 
of the Cheeks; on the Neck, and other Pla- 
ces where the Fleſh has I know not what 
blue Caſt with it. # 

Yellowiſh Teints are likewiſe made with 


| Oker, or Orpiment, and a little Vermillion 


mixt with bite, under the Eye-brows; on 
the Sides of the Noſe towards the Bottom; 
a little underneath the Cheeks, and upon the 
other Parts which riſe and come nearer the 


Be. RE) 


"Tis, eſpecially, for theſe Teints, that the 
natural Complexion is ro be obſerved, in 
order to catch it ; for Painting being an 
Imitation of Nature, the Perfection of the 
Art conſiſts in the Juſtneſs and Simplicity 


of the Repreſentation, eſpecially in Face- 
MS 6 097-1545! | 


LXXI. 
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| LXXI. WHEN, therefore, you have nen 
your firſt Lay, your e and 
your Teints, you muſt work upon the Shades 
lotting with Green ior the . Carnations, or 
naked Parts; mixing, according to the Rule 
I have given for the Teints, a little Blue forf 
the Parts which fy from the Eye; and on 
the other Hand, making it a little yellowerl 
for thoſe that are more ſenſible; that is te 
ſay, which riſe, and come nearer the Eye. 
And at the End of the Shades, on the Side 
of the Ligbt, you muſt blend and Joſe you 
Colour inſenſibly in the Ground of the Car- 
nation with Blue, and then with Red, accord- 
ing to the Places where you paint. If this 
Mixture of Green does not work dark enough 
at firſt, paſs over the Shades ſeveral times, 
| . now with Red, and now with Green; always 
dJaotting: And this do till they are as they 


IXXII. Anp if you cannot, with theſe 
Colours, give the Shages all the Force they 
ought to have, finiſh, in the darkeſt, with 

 SBiftre mixt with Orpiment, Oker, or Ver- 
million, and ſometimes with pure Biſtre, 
according to the Colouring you would 

make; bur lightly, laying on your Colour 

very clear. | CVE 22 


j 

| 

[  LXXII You muſt dt upon the deer if 

and bright Places with a little Vermillion or 
Saw 35 Car- 
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armine, mixt with much White, and a very 


mall Matter of Oker, in order to loſe them 


ich the fadowy, and to make the Teints 
Jie away inſenſibly into one another; taking 
are, as you dot, or Batch, to make your 
Wtrokes follow the Turnings and Windin 

f the fleſhy Parts. For tho' the Rule be 


o croſs always, this Dotting or Hatchin 


crWught to appear a little more here, becaute 


Sc rounds the Parts. | 


= And as this Mixture might make a Co- 
Wouring too red, if it was always to be uſed, 
hey work likewiſe in every Part, to blen 
he Teints and the Shades, with Blue and a 
ittle Green, and much White, ſo mixed as to 
de very pale; excepting, nevertheleſs, that 
his Colour muſt not be put upon the 
heeks, nor upon the Extremities of the 
ear Parts, no more than the other Mix- 
ure _ theſe laſt, which muft be left 
ith all their Light; as certain Places of 
he Chin, of the Noſe, and of the Fore- 
ead, and upon the Cheeks ; which, and 
ye Cheeks, ought, nevertheleſs, to be red- 
her than the reſt, as well as the Feet, rhe 
= 8 of the Hands, and the Fingers of 
doth. ee 


= Obſerve, that theſe two laſt Mixtures 
ugght to be ſo pale, that the Work ſhall. 
nardly be viſible ; for they ſerve only to fot 
Wen it; to unite the Teints with one another, 
nd the Shades with the Tights, and to 
own the Traces. Care muft likewiſe be 
" = | | | taken, 
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taken, that you work not too much with 
the Red Mixture upon the blue Teints, noi 
with the Blue upon the others; but change 
the Colour from Time to Time, when youl 
perceive it works too blue or too red, till 
the Work be finiſhed. | 


. LXXIV. Tux White of the Eyes muſt be 
ſhadowed with this ſame Blue, and a little 
Fleſh-Colour ; and the Corners, on the Sideff 
of the Noſe, with Vermillion and White: 
giving them a little Touch of Carmine 
The Whole is ſoftened with this Mixture of 
Vermillion, Carmine, White, and a very ſmall 
Matter of Oker. £ 


The Apples or Balls of the Eyes are done 
with the Mixture of Ultramarine and White; 
the laſt prevailing a little ; adding a little 

Biſtre, if they are yellowiſh; or a little 

Black, if they are gray. Make the little 

black Circle in the Midite, called the Chry/- 
tal of the Eye; and ſhadow the Balls with} 

Indigo, Biſtre, or Black, according to the 

Colour they are of; giving to each a ſmall 
Touch of pure Vermillion round the Chry/-li 

tal; which muſt be loſt with the reſt at the 

Finiſhing. © This gives Vivacity to the Eye | 

The Round or 4 —.— of the Eye 
is done with Biſtre and Carmine; that is to 

ſay, the Slits or Partings and the Eye- lid 
when they are large and bold; eſpecially 
the upper ones; which mult after yards be 
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[ 43 ] 
ich otten'd with the Red or Blue Mixtures I 
non have mentioned before, to the End they 
ige may be 1ſt in one another, and nothing 
oufſſeem interſected. e 
When this is done, give a little Touch of 
pure White upon the Chryſtal, on the Side 
of the Ligbis. This makes the Eye ſhine, 
beg and gives Life to it. L 


ide LXXV. Tur Mouth is dead- coloured 
with Vermillion, mix d with White ; and fi- 
niſh'd with Carmine, which is ſoftened as 
the reſt. And when the Carmine does not 
work dark enough, mix a little Biſtre with 
it. * is to be 3 of ＋ Corners 
in the Separation of the Lips; and particu- 
larly, of certain Mouths half open. 


LXXVI. Tun Hands, and all the other 


tle 

le Parts of Carnation, are done in the ſame 
le manner as the Faces; obſerving, that the 
/- Ends of the Fingers be a little redder than 
1 the reſt. When your whole Work is form'd 


and dotted, mark the Separations of all the 
Parts with little Touches of Carmine and 
Orpiment mix'd together, as well in the 
Vadowy as the light Places; but a little 
deeper and ſtronger in the Firſt; and Joe 
them in the reſt of the Carnation. 75 


LXXVII. Taz Eye-brows and the 
Beard are dead- colour d, as are the Shades 
of Carnations, and finiſhed with Biſtre, Oker, 

| a. Os Or 


* 


Tw1. 
or Black, according to che Colour they are 
of, drawing them by little Strokes the 0 3 

ht to go; that is to ſay, give them 
all the Nature of Hair. The Ligbis of them 
muſt be heightened with Oker and Biftre, a : 
ng eln, and much V. bite. 2 


IXXVIIl. Fon the Hair of the Head 2 
make a Lay of Biſtre, Oker and White, and | 
a little 2 ermillion. When it is very dark 
colour d, uſe Blacł inſtead of Oker. Aſter- 
wards form the ſhadowy Parts with the ſame 
Colours, putting leſs White in them; and 
finiſh with pure Biſtre, or mix'd with Oaker 
or Black, by ſmall Strokes very fine, and 
cloſe to each other, waving and buckling 
them according to the Curling ofthe Hair. | 
The /ight Parts muſt alſo be heighten'd by 
little Strokes with Oker or Orpiment, M bite 
and a little Vermillion. Aſter which, 1o/: 
the Tights and the Shades in each other, by 
working ſometimes with a dark, and ſome- 
times with a pale Colour. {A 

And for the Hair about the Forehead, 3 
thro which the Skin is ſeen, it muſt be firſt | 
formed with the Colour thereof, and that 
of the Carnation, working and ſhadowing 
ogy one and the Other, as if you defi F. 
aint none. Then form it, and finiſh 
| _ Biſtre. The Lights are to be heigh-F 
den d as the other. e eee 
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and clear Parts of the 


1 [4] 
Gray Hair is dead-colour'd with bite, 
Rack and * eee 3 
Colour, but deeper; heightening the bright 
fche Eye-brows and the Beard, with #bite 
d very pale Blue, after having form'd 
hem, as the others, with the Colour of the 
leſh, or Skin; and finiſn with BR re. 


LXXIX. Bur the moſt important Thing 


s to ſoſten one's Work, ro blend the Teints 


n one another, as well as the Beard and the 
air about the Forehead, with the other 
air and the Carnation, taking * 
are not to work 'rongh and dry; and that 


he bene pe. pm Windings of the 


+ arnation, or naked Parts, be not inter- 
ectec. 15 g | 
Lou muſt likewiſe accuſtom yourſelf to 
ut bite in your Colours only in Propor- 
ion as you work /ighter or darter: For the 
Colour you uſe the ſecond time muſt be 


ways a little ſtronger and deeper than the 


Writ, unleſs it be for /oftening. 


= LXXX. Drrrzx zr Colourings are ea- 
made, by putting more or leſs of Red, 
r Blue, or Zellow, or Biſtre, whether for 
e Dead-colouring, or for the Finiſhing. 
at for Women ought to be blueiſh : That 
r Children a little red; and both freſn and 
orid. That for Men ought to be yellower; 
pecially when they are old. 
1 LXXXI. 
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LXXXI. To make a Cclouring of Death 
there muſt be a firſt Lay of N bite and Ort 
piment, or very pale Oker : Dead-colour with 
Vermilion, and Lake, inſtead of Carmine 
and a good deal of White; and afterward 
work over it with a green Mixture, in which 
there is more Blue than any other Colour 
to the end the Fleſh may be livid and of 4 
Purple Colour. The Teints are done thi 
ſame Way as in another Colouring; bull 
there mult be a great many more blue tha 
- yellow ones, eſpecially upon the Parts which 
fly from the Sight, and about the Eyes; an 
the laſt are only to be upon the Parts whicli 
riſe, and come nearer the Eye. They art 
made to die away one in another, according 
to the ordinary Manner ; ſometimes with 
very pale Blue, and-'ſometimes with Ober 
and White, and a little Vermillion ; ſoftning 
the Whole together. The Parts and Con 
tours muſt be rounded with the ſame C 
lours. e 
The Mouth is to be, in a Manner, of! 
uite Violet. Tis dead- coloured, however 
with a little Vermillion, Oker and Whit 
but finiſhed with Lake and Blue: And li - 
give it the deep Strokes, they take Biſtre ani 
Lake; with which they likewiſe do the ſaint 
to the Eyes, the Noſe, and the Ears. 
If it is a Cruciſix, or fome. Martyr, updi 
whom Blood is to be ſeen; after the finilf] 
OSS TR nt tic 


151 
ng the Carnation, form it with Vermillion, 
Ind finiſh it with Carmine, making in the 
Props of Blood a little bright, rene 


i park, to round them. 


For the Crown of Thorns make a Lay of 
.. Green, and Maſticot; ſhadow it with 
c re and Green; and heighten the cleay 

nd light Parts with Aaſticot. 9 


LXXXII. Iron is fo ymed, or firſt laid, 
with Indigo, a little Black and White ; and 


niſhed with pure Indigo, heightening it 
ith White. ' 


LXXXIII. Fox painting Fire and Flames, 
he Lights are done with Maſticot and Or- 
inent; and for the Shades, they mix Ver- 
nillion and Carmine. 


LXXXIV. A OF Ry is dai with Black, 


S Indigo and White, and ſometimes with 


Pilre : One may likewiſe add Yermillion 


. Oker, according to the Colour it is to OW 


LXXXV. ATOP are painted by putting 
Lay of White, and a little Blue: They 

ire /hagowed and rounded with the fame 
olour deeper: A ſmall white Dot is made 
moſt in the Middle, on the Side of the 
[19ht; and on the other Side, between the 
i PPadow and the Edge of the Pearl, they 
n | give 


. 


br 
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ge a Touch wit 


they are upon. 


: Jewels you have a Mind to paint: Ther 


it with Gall. ſtone. 
that it muſt be ſhadow'd with Indigo. 


| likewiſe help for ſuch Things as I have not 


(48] : 
h Maſticet, to make the 

eflection; and under the Pearls is made: 
little Shadow of the Colour of the Groun 


LXXXVI. Dramonps are done wid 
ure Black: Then they heighten them wit 
ittle Touches of Vbite on the Side of the 

Ss... - MY 

It is the ſame Thing for any other 


is nothing to be done but to change thi 

Colour. f e 
IXXXVII. For making a Figure 0 

Gold, put a Lay of Shell- Gold, and ſhadow 


Silver is done the ſame Way; exceptinef 


LXXXVIII. Tavs have I particularly 
ſet down ſeyeral little Matters to help B. 
ginners ; for the Method of doing theſe, 
and the Colours that are uſed in them, will 


mentioned, waiting for the Skill and Faci-W 
lity which Time and Experience are uſed tog 
give to ſuch as apply themſelves to this Art 

One great Means to acquire a Perfection 
in it, is to copy excellent Originals. We 
enjoy with Pleaſure and Tranquility the 
Labour and Pains of others. But a Man 


mut 


„ 
muſt copy a great Number before he is 
able to produce as fin: Effects; and it is 
better to be a good Copier than a bad Au- 
a „„ 

The Inſtructions I have given for the 
Mixtures: and different Tinctures for the 
colouring of Carnations and other Tu | 
may particularly ſerve for working after 
Prints, where nothing is ſeen but Black 
and White; though they are not unprofita- 
ble when, one begins to copy after Pictures, 

without Skill in the Management of Co- 
lours, and without knowing their Force 
and Effect. For there is this Difference 
between Miniature and Painting in Oil, 
that in the laſt, the Colours are taken upon 
the Pallet, juſt as they appear in the Pic- 
ture, where they are laid on at once; 
inſomuch that nothing is to be done but 
to conſider a little, what will make ſuch a 
ight, and what ſuch a Shade. But it is 
not thus in Miniature, where pretty often 
„he laſt Lay that is applied, does not keep 
is Colour, but takes another from the 
Firſt that has been wrought underneath ; 
Ir rather, one and the other compole a 
hird, which has the deſired Effect. And 
hough, for Example, it be White, Green, 
arnine, Blue, Orpiment, Biftre, 8c. of 
MF hich this Colouring is compoſed, theſe 
olcurs, nevertheleſs, do not produce it, 
you mix them together; for ir is not 
i 3 only 
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4 aly by working, firft with one, then with 


another, that the | Thing 1s done. g And 
when a Man ſees this Effect, without hay. 
ing ſeen how it is produced, he muſt, af 


D 


leaſt, be a Conjurer to diſcover the Order 
and Manner of it, ſuppoſing that he hathf 
neither Book nor Maſter. For this Reaſonf 
I applied myſelf to particularize fo many 
little Inſtructions in this Matter; and 1 a, 
ſure myſelf, that Experience will ſhew to 
ſuch as are in a Capacity to make uſe offi 
them, that tho they are ſmall, they are not 


leſs uſeful. 


LXXXIX. 18 particularly for Land- 
I is that the 38th Arti- 
cle is eſteemed ; and the following, on the 
Nature and different Qualities of Colours; 
becauſe the Order and Diſtribution that are 
made of them, will do much towards 
ſnewing the remote and the near Views, 
which deceive the Eye. And the greateſt 
Painters of Landſtip have always obſerved 
to place the moſt terreſtrial and ſenſible 
[Colours upon the firſt Lines of their Land- 
1p, reſerving the lighteſt for the Diſ- 
tanees 0 
But that I may not wander from my De- 
ſign, inſtead of general Precepts, I will 
ſtop to give Beginners ſome particular In- 
ſtructions for Practice. 


XC. In the firſt Place, after having or- 
dered the Economy of y our Landſtip as of 
Hour other Pieces, you muſt form the near- 
Wcit Grounds or Lands, when they are to ap- 
Wpcar dark, with Sap or Lilly-Green, Biſtre 
and a little Verditer, to give a Body to 2 
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Colour: Then dot with this Mixture, but 
a little darker, adding ſometimes a little 
For ſuch Pieces of Ground as the Light. 
falls upon, and which are therefore Clear 
and bright, make a Lay of Oker and M bite: 
Then ſhadow and finiſh with Biſtre. Inf 
ſome they mix a little Green, .particularly} 
for ſhadowing and finiſhing. 
- There are ſometimes upon the Fore. 
part certain reddiſh Lands; which are dead. 
coloured with Brown Red, White and 1 
little Green; and finiſhed with the ſame 
putting a little more Green in them, 
For the making of Graſs and Leaves 
- upon the Fore-ground, you muſt, when that 
is finiſhed, form with Sea- Green or Verdite 
and a little Vbite; and for thoſe that areyel- 
lowiſh, mix Maſticot. Afterwards ſhadow 
them with Lilly-Green, or Biſtre and Gall. 
lone, if you would have them appear wither' d 
The Grounds or Lands at a little Dil- 
ttance, are formed with Verditer, and ſha 
dowed and finiſhed with Sap-Green, adding 
Biſtre ſor ſome Touches here and there. 
Such as are at a greater Diſtance, ar 
done with Sea-Green and a little Blue; and] 
ſhadow'd with Yerditer. ap 
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In a Word, the farther they go, the mori 
Bueiſb they are to be made; and the fartheſtf 
Diſtances ought to be of Ultramarine-anlf 
Fine; mixing in ſome Places ſmall Touche 
of Vermillion. N 


„11 


ut | | „ 
de KCl. Wares is painted with Indigo and 
e bite, and ſhadow' d with the ſame Colour, 

but deeper: And to finiſh it, inſtead of dot- 

7 ting, they do nothing but make Strokes and 
In Traces without  crofling ; giving them the 
ame Turn with the Waves, when there are 
| any. Sometimes a little Green mult be 
e mixed in certain Places, and the light and 
q elear Parts heightened with pure Whzte, par- 

{ticularly where the Water foams. | 
e. Rocks are dead - coloured like Buildings of 

Stone; excepting, that a little Green is 
e mix d for forming and ſhadowing them. 

blue and yellow Teints are made upon 
„chem, and Jo} with the reſt in finiſhing. 
l And when there are ſmall Branches, with 
u Leaves, Moſs, or Graſs, when all is finiſh'd, 
ll, 4 ey: are to be raiſed at Top with Green 
and Maſticot. They may be made yellow, 


green, and reddiſh, for appearing dry, in 
the ſame Manner as on the Ground. Rocks 
Ware dotted as the reſt; and the farther they 
Ware off, the more grayiſh they are made. 
Caſtles, old Houſes, and other Buildings 
Wot Stone and Wood, are done in the Man- 
ner I have mentioned before, ſpeaking of 
Wc boſe Things, when they are upon the firſt 
Lines. But when you would have them 
ppear at a Diſtance, you muſt mix Brows- 
4 del and Vermillion, wich much White; and 
"gh:dow very tenderly with this Mixture; 
nd the farther they are off, the weaker are 


D 3 the 


. the Strokes to be for the Separations. It 


| kluer than the reſt. mw 


be finiſhed: One may, nevertheleſs, ſpare | 


croſſing: 


the Side the Branches 


Green for ſhadowing one and 
Blue and yellow Teints are likewiſe" made 


* - 


y are covered with Slate, it is to be made 


XCII. Txexs. are not done till the Sky | 


the Places of them when they contain a 
good Number: And however it be, ſuch as 


come near the Eye, are to be dead-colour'd 


with Verditer, mixing ſometimes Oker; and 
ſhadow'd with the fame Colours, adding, 
Lilly-Green. Afterwards you muſt work | 
Leaves upon them by dotting without 
or this muſt be done with ſmall 
longiſh Dots, of a darker Colour, and pret- 
Il of it; which muſt be conducted on 
a little darker Colour. Then. heighten the 
Lights with Verditer or Sea-Green, and Maſ- 


ticot, making Leaves in the ſame Manner: 


And when there are dry Branches or Leaves, 
they are dead - coloured wich Brown-Red or 
Callſtone, with White; and finiſhed with 
Galleſtone, without White, or with Biftre. 
The Trunks of Trees are to be dead-co- 
lour'd with Oker, White, and a little Green 
for the light and clear Parts; and for the 
dark, they mix Black, adding N and 
the other. 


upon them, and little Touches given here and | 
there with White and Mafiicet, ſuch ag'you 
ordinarily ſee upon the Bark of Trees. 55 


[5s] 
The Branches, which appear among the 
Leaves, are done with Oker, Verditer and 
=/h:e; or with Bifre and White, accordin 
co the Light they are placed in They muſt 
ve ſhadow'd with Bifre and Lilly-Grees. 
= Trees, which are at a little Diſtance, are 
dead. coloured with Verditer and Sea-Green ; 
and are ſhadow'd and finiſhed with the ſame 
24 Colours, mix'd with Lilly-Green. When there 
dare ſome, which appear yellowiſh, lay with 
g, ¶ Oker and bite, and ſiniſh with Gall. ſtone. 
rk For ſuch as are in the Diſtances and re- 
ut mote Views, you muſt dead- colour with 
lt i Sea-Green ; with which, for finiſhing, you 
W muſt mix Uitramarine. Heighten the Lights 
of one and the other with Ma ſticot, by ſmall 
digjoined Leaves. 23-08 
Tis the moſt difficult Part of Landſtip; 
and, in manner, of Miniature, to leaf a Tree 
well. To learn, and break one's Hand to 
it a little, the Way is to copy good ones; 
for the manner of touching them is ſingular, 
and cannot be acquired but by working 
upon Trees themſelves 3 about which you 
muſt obſerve to make little Boughs, which 
muſt be leafed, eſpecially ſuch as are below 
* 828 the ys 3 . of : 
And generally, let your Landſtips be co- 
& loured in a handſom 4 — and full of 
Nature and Truth; for tis that which gives 
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you find them * And to facilitate this 
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Of FLOWERS. 
XCIIL. II is an agreeable Thing to paint | 


19-4 Flowers, not only on account | 
of the Splendor of their different Colours, | 


but alſo by Reaſon of the little Time and 


Pains that are beſtowed in trimming them. 
There is nothing but Delight in it; and, in | 
a manner, no Application. You maim and 
bungle a Face, it you make one Eye higher 
or lower than another; a ſmall Noſe with a 
large Mouth; and ſo of other Parts. But 
the Fears of theſe Diſproportions conſtrain 


not the Mind at all, in Flower- Painting; 


for unleſs they be very remarkable, 
they ſpoil nothing. For this Reaſon 
moſt Perſons of Quality who divert them- 


ſelves with Painting, keep to Flowers. 
| Nevertheleſs you muſt apply yourſelf to 


copy | juſtly ; And for this Part of Mini- 
ature, as for the reſt, I refer you to 
Nature, for ſhe is your beſt Model. Work, 
then, after natural Flowers; and look for 
the Teints and different. Colours of them 
upon your Pallet: A little uſe will make 
to you at the firſt, I ſhall, in the Continu- 
Ped - Ps ance 


1570 


ance of my Deſign, ſhew the Manner of | 


Painting ſome; for natural Flowers are not 


N : always to be had ; and one is often obliged 


to work after Prints, where nothing is ſeen 
but Graving.. ; | 


L XCIV. "Ts 4 general Rule, that F lowers 


are deſigned and laid like other Figures; 
but the manner of forming and Es. them 


it | 


are to go, with which you finiſh ; this Turn- 
ing aiding much thereto. And for finiſh- 
ing them, inſtead of hatching or dotting, 


cloſe to one another, without croffing ; re- 
paſting ſeveral Times, till your dark and 


would give them. 
Of ROSES. | 
XCV. A FTER making your firſt Sketch, 
draw with Carmine the Red-Roſe; 
and apply a very pale Lay of Carmine and 
White. Then form the Shades with the 
ſame Colour, putting leſs Mbite in it: And 
laſtly, with pure Carmine, but very bright 
and clear at the firſt; fortifying it more and 


0, WS 7 0 F3 Mee bf 


according to the Darkneſs of. the Shades, 
This is done by large Strokes. Then finiſh , 


is different: For they are firſt formed only 
by large Strokes and Traces which you 
muſt turn at the firſt the way the Small ones 


you draw ſmall Strokes very fine, and very 


more, as ou proceed in your Work, and 


5 _—_ 


your clear Parts have all the Force you }F 
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working upon it with the ſame Colour by 


gener Lights, and the brighteſt or meſt : 


cught to be paler than others, that the 


Lights ; always hatching by Strokes. 
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N bite; and form and finiſh them as the 


[ 58 ] 
little Strokes, which you muſt make go the 
ſame Way with thoſe of the Graving, if it 
be a Print you copy; or the Way the 
Leaves of the Roſe turn, if you copy after 
a Painting, or after Nature; loſing the dark 
in the Ger Parts, and heightening the 


ightſome Leaves, with V bite and a little 
Carmine. You muſt always make the Hearts 
of Roſes, and the Side of the Shadow, 
darker than the Reſt, and mix a little Indigo 
for. ſhadowing the firſt Leaves; particularly, 
when the Roſes are blown, to make them 
feem faded. e eee e 
The Seed is dead- coloured with Gamboge ; 
with which a little Sap- Green is mixed for 
ſhadowing. 3 T0, 9 
Roſes ſtreaked with ſeveral Colours, 


Mixture of Colours may be better ſeen ; 
which are done with Carmine; a little dar- 
ker in the Shades, and very clear in the 


For White Roſes you muſt put a Lay of 


Red; but with Black, White and a little 
Bifire; and make the Seed a little yellower. 
Yellow Roſes are done by putting in 
every Part a Lay of Maſticot; and ſhadowing 
them with Gamboge, Gall. ſtone, and Biſtre; 
heightening the clear and light Places with 


Maſticot and bite. | 
| The 


1 1591 
by The Styles, the Leaves, and the Buds of 
he all ſorts of Roles, are formed with Verditer, 
= wich which is mixed a little Maſticot and 
he Camboge; and for ſhadowing them, they add 
er Sap-Ereen, putting leis of the other Colours, 
rk when the Shades are deep. The Out - ſide 
1c of the Leaves ought to be blewer than the 
ſt Inſide: Wherefore it muſt be dead-colour'd 
le with Sea-Ereen, and Sap-Green mix'd with | 
ts that for ſhadowing, making the Veins or 
7, Fibres on this Side clearer than the Ground; 
0 and thoſe on the other Side darker. | 

= The Prickles, which are upon the Stiles 
1 8 and Buds of Roſes, are done with lictle Af 
Touches of Carmine, which are made to go 
every way; and for thoſe that are upon the 
Stalks, they are formed with Verditer and 
= Carmine, and ſhadow'd with Carmine and 
Biere; making the Bottom of the Stalks 
more reddiſh than the Top; that is to ſay, 
you muſt mix with the Green, Carmine and 
pure Biſtre. x | 


Of TULIPS. 


XCVI. A there are an Infinity of Tulips, 
£ 3. different from one another, one 


= which they are all done. I will only touch 
upon the handſomeſt, called freaked : And 
= theſe Streats are dead-coloured with very | 


ker in others; finiſhing with the fame Cos i 
2115 D 6 Jour 


cannot pretend to mention the Colours with | 


Clear Carmine in ſome Places, and with dar- 


they form them by mixing Carmine, and 5 
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For ſuch as are of Lake, they take Black 
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Lee 
lour by little Strokes, which muſt be carried 
the fame Way with the Streaks. And in 
others is put a firſt Lay of Vermillion. Then 


finiſh them with pure Carmine. 

In ſome they put Florence-Lake over the 
Jermillion, inſtead of Carminn. 

Some are done with Lake: and Carmin 
mixed together, and with Late alone, or 
with White and Lake for the firſt forming; 
whether it be Roſe-Pint, or Florence-Lake. 

There are ſome of a Purple Colour, 
which are formed with Utramarine, Car- 
mine or Lake, ſometimes blewer and ſome- | 
times redder. The Manner of doing both 
one and the other, is the ſame: There is no 
Difference but in the Colours. 

You mult in certain Places, as between 
the Streaks of Vermillion, Carmine, or Lake, 
{ometimes put Blue, made of Ultramarine 
and White, and ſometimes a very bright 
Purple, which is finiſhed by Strokes as the 
reſt, and /off with the Streaks. There are 
ſome likewiſe which have /a/low Teints, that 
ar2 made with Lake, Biftre, and Oaker, 
according as they are. But this is only in 
fine and rare Tulips, andnot in the common 
ones. Prot 8 

For ſhadowing the Bottom of them, they 
ordinarily take Indigo and White for ſuch 
whole Streaks are of Carmine. | 
and bite; with which, in ſome Biftre is 


[62 ] 
W mix'd ;; and in others, Green. Some are 
likewiſe to be ſhadow'd with Gamboge-and 
nber, and always by Strokes and Traces : 
chat turn as the Leaves turn. 
Other Tulips are likewiſe done, call'd has: 
rd ; that is to ſay, the Tulip is not ſtreaked 
hut on the Edges of che Leaves, where 
here is a Border. i 
le is White in the Purple. 
Red in the 7eJJow. © 
_ Yellow in the Reg. 
And Red in the White. 
The Purple is laid with Ultramarine, 
armine and White ; ſhadowing and finiſhing 
it with this Mixture. The Border is ſpar d; 
What is to ſay, let only a light Lay of 2 
de put there; and let it be fare with 
e ry bright Indig 0. 
he Zellow is Torn with Gamboge, and 
Whadowed with the ſame Colour, mixing 
ler, and Umber or Biſtre with it. The 
WBorder is laid with Vermillion, and finiſhed 
with a very ſmall Matter of Carmine. [..- 
The Red is form'd with Vermillion, and 
Winiſhed with the ſame Colour, mixing Car- 
ine or Lake with it. The Bottom and the 
Border are done wich Gamboge; and for fi- 
= Tg they add Gall-fone and Umber or 
Bye 
The bite is ſnadowed with Black, Blue, 
nd White. Indian Ink is very proper for 
his. The Shadow ings of it are very tender. 
t produces alone the Effect of Blue and 
| 2 
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bite, mixed with other Black. The 
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Border of chis white Tulip is done with 
In all theſe Sorts of Tulips, they leave ai 
Nerve or Sinew in the Middle of the Leave 
that are brighter than the reſt: And the 
Borders are. drowned with the Bottom by 
ſmall Traces, turning croſswiſe ; for they 
muſt not appear cut and ſeparated, as they 
ſtreated or party coloured. 'I 
They make them likewiſe of ſeveral other 
Colours. When they 17 to be ſucil 
whoſe Bottoms on the Inſide are black, as iti 
were, they form and finiſh them with 
Indigo, as alſo the Seed about the Nozzle off 
Stalk. And if the Bottom is yellow, it i 
form'd with Gamboge ; and finiſhed by adi 
ing Umber or Biſtre. - 
The Leaves and the Stalks of Tulips ar 
ordinarily form*d with S- Green; and ſhi 
dowed and finiſhed with Liliy-Green, by 
large Traces all along the Leaves. Some 
may likewiſe be done with Verditer, mixing; 
Maſticot, with it; and ſhadowed with $a 
Green, that the Green of the Shades mai 
be yellower. „ 


The EMONY, or WIND. FLOWER 


XCVII. HERE are ſeveral Sorts o 
them as well double as ſingleff 
The laſt are ordinarily without Streaks. Som 
are made of a Purple Colour, with Puri 
and 


— 
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BR. 7 
nd I bite, ſhadowing them with the ſame 


he 


Others are form'd with Late and Fhite, 
nd finiſhed with the ſame, putting leſs 
bite; ſome without any White at all. 
Others are form'd with Vermillion, and 
Whadow'd with the ſame Colour, adding 
#137117 4 1 

We ſee likewiſe white ones, ſome of 
Citron Colour. The laſt are laid with 


ict ; and one and the other ſnadow'd 
snd finiſh'd ſometimes with Vermillion, and 
n\BWHmetimes with very brown Lake, eſpecial- 
0 ; near the Seed, ar the Bottom; which is 
0 ften likewiſe of a blackiſh Colour, that is 


None wich Indigo, or Black and Blue; mix- 
Ing for ſome, a little Biſtre; and always 
Working by very fine Strokes and Traces, 
Ind %u the Lights in the Shades. 


earer at the Bottom, than any where elſe; 


ing nd ſometimes they are perfectly white there, 
ough the reſt of the Flower be dark. 


The Seed of all theſe Emonies is done 
With Indigo and Black, with a very little 
Vite; and ſhadowed with Indigo; and in 
dme, tis raiſed with Maſticot. 


_— The double Emonies are of ſeveral Co- 
urs. The handſomeſt have their large 
gleeaves ſtreaked. Some are done, that is, 
mie freaked or party-coloured, with Vermil- 
1 to which Carmine is added for the finiſh- 


ing; 


There are others that are brighter and _ 1 


„  . 
ing; ſhadowing the reſt of the Leaves wit 


Indigo, and for the ſmall Leaves within 
a Lay is put of Vermillion and White, ani 
they are ſhadowed with Vermillion, mix 
with Carmine, mixing here and there ſon 
ſtronger Touches, eſpecially in the Hear 
of the Flower, next the great Leaves on thi 
Side of the Shadow. They. finiſh with Cari 
mine, by little Strokes and Traces, turning 
the ſame way with the mixt, or Party- Co- 


lours, and the Leaves. 


They form and finiſh the Streaks or Part). 
Colours of ſome others, as well as thel 


ſmall Leaves, with pure Carmine; leaving 
nevertheleſs, in the Middle of the laſt ; 
little Circle, in which is laid dark Purple, 


which is 4% with the Reſt. And when 
all is finiſh'd, they give ſome Touche 
with this ſame Colour round about the 
{mall Leaves, eſpecially on the Side of the 
Shadow; drowning them with the large 
ones, the Remainder of which is ſhadow'll 
either with Indigo or Black. 
In ſome, the ſmall Leaves are done witlf 
Lake or Purple, tho* the Party-Colounf 
of the large ones be done with Carmine. 


There are others, whoſe mixt Colour: 
are done with Carmine, in the Middle 


of moſt of the large Leaves; putting in 


ſome Places Vermillion underneath ; and 


leſing theſe Colours with the Shadows lf 7, 
the Bottom; which are done with [Jil 


and White, The ſmall Leaves are ia | 
. ns Wil 
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F 
ith Maſticot, and ſhadow'd with very 
dark Carmine on the Side of the Shade, 
Ind with very clear on the Side of the 
_ 11 KATHY there, in a Manner, pure 
Maſicot; and giving only ſome little 


Wrouches with Orpiment and Carmine, to 


i barate the Leaves; which may be ſhadow*d 
A ometimes with a little very pale Green. 
There are Double Emonies painted all 


ed, and all Purple. The firſt are form'd 
ich Vermillion, and Carmine, in a Man- 
er, without White; and ſhadow'd with 
ure Carmine, well gumm'd, that they 
by ena... 
Purple Emonies are laid with Parple 
d White, and finiſhed with bite. ' 
In a Word, there are double Emonies, 
there are ſingle ones, of all Colours; 
Ind they are done in the ſame Manner. 


The Green of one and the other is 
Or diter 3 with which Maſticot is mix'd 
er forming. Tis ſhadow'd and finiſh'd 
1 Sap-Green. The Styles of them 


re a little reddiſh ; where fore they are 
Wnadow'd with Carmine, mix'd with Biſ- 
re; and ſometimes with Green, after hav- 
$ /aid them with . Maſticot. 

8 The CARNATION and the PINK. 
cum. Ts with Pinks and Carna- 
= — tions as with Emonies and 
_ ps; that is, there are ſome mixt-co- 


or d, and others of one ſingle Colour. 
vl PE, The 


167 | 
The fiſt are ſtreaked” and divertieall 1 


ſometimes with Vermillion and Carmine; 4 
ſometimes with pure Lake, or wich White; 2 
ſome Streaks: very dark, and others ver 1 
pale; ſometimes b lirrle Streaks and Di- 
verſi fications ; and ſometimes by large ones 

_ Their Bottoms arc ordinarily ſhadow'd 
with Indigo and White. = 
There are Pinks of a very pale Fleſh 4 
Colour, and ſtreaked and diverſified with 
another, a little deeper, made with Vermil. 7 
lion and Lake. a 
Others, which are of Lale and Whit, 
are ſhadowed and ſtreaked without White. 
Others all red; which are done with Ve 
million and Carmine, as dark as pefſble. 
Others all of Lake. 
And laſtly, there are others, wherein * 
Nature or Fancy is the Rule. ; 
The Green of one and the other is Su 
Green, ſhadow'd with I Green, or * | 
ben. 


— 


XCIX. 1. T is aid with Red. Lend; ; forn'i|i; 
with Vermillion, and in the wh ; 

eſt of the Shades, with Carmine; and f. 
niſh'd with the ſame Colour by Strokes anf 
Traces, turning as the Leaves turn. T 
clear and light Parts are heighten'd with 
Red-Lead and White. The Seed is conf | 
with Fermillion and rr? NE 1 
Te 


* 
1 


The Green Parts are done with Ferditer, 


fiedf 
hadow'd with Lilly or Sap- Green. 


LIK 


ite; . 
nes. TP HERE are three Sorts of them ; 


W 0 
The Gridelin, very pale. 

And the White. $7: | 
For the Firſt they put a Lay of Lake 
Rnd V hite; and ſhadow and finiſh with the 
ame Colour deeper; mixing a little Black 


ith Wo deaden it, eſpecially in the darkeſt Places. 
. The ſecond are laid with White, mixt 
.ch a very little Lake and Vermillion, in 


Wuch manner; that theſe two laſt Colours. 
ire hardly ſeen. Afterwards they ſhadow 
Wrich Black and a little Lake; working red- 
Her in the Middle of the Leaves, next the 
talks; which ought to be, as allo the Seed, 
f the ſame Colour, particularly towards the 

op; and at the Bottom a little greener. 

| The Style of the Seed is laid with Maſ- 
ocot, and ſhadow'd with Sap- Green. 
. The other Day-Lillies are done by put- 
ing 2 Tay of pure White, and ſhadowing 
and finiſhing with Black and White. 
The Stalks of theſe laſt, and the Greens 
noof them all, are done with Sea-Green, and 
1 ſhadow?'d with Sap-Green. | 


'The 
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The HY ACIN TH, or PUR] IE. 
FLOWER. 1 


CI. *H ERE are four Sorts of them. 
The Blue a little dark. 
Others paler. 
The Gridelin. 
And the White. 
Ihe firſt are laid with N and 
White; and ſhadow'd and finiſh'd with leſs 
_ White. 
2 Others are Jaid and ſhadowed with pale 
Jae. 
The Gridelines are form'd with Lake 
and Whit-, and a very ſmall Matter of U. 
tramarine; and finiſh*'d with the ſame Co- 
lour a little deeper. 

For the laſt, they put a Lay of White, 
then they ſhadow them with Black, with 2 
little White, and finiſh them all by Strokes 
and Traces, following the Turnings and 
Windings of the Leaves. 

The Green and the Stalks of ſuch as are] 
blue, are done with Sea and Lillh-&rem 
very dark: And in the Staiks of the Firſt, 
may be mixed a little Carmine, to make} 
them reddiſh.. 

The Stalks of the two others, as alſo the | 
Green, are form'd with Verditer and Maſi· 
cot, and ſhadow'd with Sap-Green. * 


Tbe ; 


* * ** 8 
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* he PIONY. 


I. A Lay of Venice-Lake and White 
muſt be pur on all Parts, pretty 
ſtrong: Then Wa with leſs White, and 
ith 7 none at all in the darkeſt Places: Aſter 
hich finiſh with the ſame Colour by Traces, 
Turning them as for the Roje ; gumming it 
rery much in the deepeſt of the Shades; 
Bud railing the Lights and the Eages of the 
Wrnoft lighrſome Leaves with White and a 
little Lake. Little Veins are likewiſe made, 
hich go like the Strokes in hatching, but 
are more viſible. 
The Green of this Flower is done with 
ea-Green, and ſhadowed with Sap- Green. 


COW-SLIPS. 
II. HEY are of four or five Co- 


l. 


1 2 

ces lours. 

nd There are ſome of a very pale Purple. 
The Gridelin. 

ire! The White and the Yellow. 


The Purple is done with Ultramarine, 
ft, Carmine and White ; putting leſs White for 
ke hadowing. 

The Gridelin is laid with Venice Taka 
he and a very ſmall Matter of Ultramarine, 
jj. wich much White; and ſhadow'd wich the 

ame Colour deeper. 
= For the V bite, a Lay of White muſt be 
he put; and they muſt be Gideon? d with Black 
and 


and White, and faniſh'd, as the others, bi 
Traces, or Strokes. 
Ihe Heart of theſe Gow-/ips is done wil 
Aaſticot in the ſhape of a Star, Which il 
ſhadow'd with Gamboge, making a lit 

Circle in the middle with Sap-Grees. 
The Yellow are laid with MAaſticot, an 
ſhadow'd with Gamboge and Umber. 

The Styles, the Leaves, and the Bud 
are formed with Verditer, mixt with a lit 
Maſticot; and finiſh'd with Sap-Green 

making the Fibres or Veins, which appea 
upon the Leaves, with this ſame Colour; 
and heightening the Lights of the large 
with Mafticot. N 
The RENUNCULUS, or CROW-FOOTIE 
CIV. HERE are ſeveral Sorts if 
AI them: The fineſt are the Orange 
colour d. For the firſt, they put a Lay dl 
Vermillion, with a very ſmall Matter 
Gamboge ; and add Carmine for ſhadowing 
finiſhing it with this laſt Colour, and a li 
tle Gall. Stone. In the others may be pu 
Venice Lake, inſtead of Carmine, eſpecially 
in the Heart of the Flower. OR 
The Orange-colour'd are laid with Gan: 
voge, and finiſh'd with Call- Stone, Vermillion 
and a little Carmine; leaving ſome little 
yellow Streaks. 


"The 


— "I 
The Green of the Stalks is done with Ver- | 

guter and very pale Muſticot; mixing Lilly- 

Green to ſhadow them. | | 


That of the Leaves is a little darker. - 


* me O > 1.7 
CV. THERE are of two Colours. 
1 Yellow. | | 


And Purple. mat ofa 

The Tellow are form'd with Maſticot and 

all- Stone, and ſhadowed with Gamboge and 

all-ftone After which, _ each Leaf, 
Won the outſide, are made three Streaks; ſe- 

narate from one another, with Biſtre and 

Hure Lake; which are %, by little Traces, 
Wn the Bottom. The inſide of the Leaves 

left all Yellow. | 

| The Purple are laid with Carmine, mixt 
ith a little Ultramarine, and very pa 

Vite. They are form'd and finiſh'd with 

els White; making likewiſe, in ſome, pur- 

le Stripes or Streaks, very dark, as in the 

low; and in others, only ſmall Veins. 

he Seed of both is Yellow ; and is done 

Fvith Orpimeut and Gall-Stone. For the 

dtyles, they put a Lay of White and ſha- 
ow with Black, mixt with a little Green. 

The Green of this Flower is form'd with 

cry pale Verditer, and ſhadow'd with Sap- 


feen. 


The 
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CVI. HE Per/an Iris is done by put 
| S of che inſide Five, 1 
Lay of White ; and ſhadowing them wii 
Indigo and Green together; leaving a litth 
white Separation in the middle of each Leal 
And for thoſe on the outſide, they put ii 
the ſame Place a Lay of Maſticot; whidi 
is ſhadow'd with Gall Stone and Orpi men 
making little, dark and longiſ Dots, ove 
all the Leaf, at a little Diſtance from one 
another. And at the End of each are mad 
large Strains, with Bifre and Lake in ſome 
1 in others with pure Indigo, but ven 
black. The Reſt, and the outſide of the 
Leaves, are ſhadow'd with Black. 
The Green is torm'd with Sea-green, and 
very pale Maſticot, and ſhadow'd with Sa 
reen. | CES is OO QED» 
* 5 The Sufian Tris is laid with Purple and 
White ; oy. little more Carmine thai 
Ultramarine And for the Shades, eſpeci 
ally in the middle Leaves, they put ld 
White; and, on the contrary, more Ultrs- 
marine than Carmine; making the Veins 0 
this very Colour; and leaving in the mid. 
dle of the inſide Leaves a little yellow 
Sine wp. Fork ela” 
There are others, which have this ven 
Sinew in the firſt Leaves; the End of which 
only is bluer than the Reſt. Others Fe 
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ſhadow'd and finiſh'd with the ſame Purple, 
redder : They have allo the middle Sinew 
on the outlide Leaves; but white, and 
ſhadow'd with Indigo. * 1”. 

There are likewiſe yellow ones; which 
are done by putting a Lay of Mafticot and 
Orpiment ; ſhadowing them with Ga/l-fone, 
and making the Veins upon the Leaves with 


Ihe Green of one and the other is done 


Wy with Sea-green, mixing a little Maſticot for 


i (an 


the Styles. They are ſhadow'd with Sap- 
Os. ESI, > "N48 
The J ASMIN. 


VII T is done with a Lay of White, 
and ſhadowed with Blackand Fhite; 
and for the outſide of the Leaves they mix 
a little Biſtre; making the half of each, on 
this ſide, a little reddiſh with Carmine. 


The TUBER OSE. _ 
OR the doing of this, they make 


a Lay of Mhite, and ſhadow with 
Black, with a little Bre in ſome Places; 


and ſor the Outſide of the Leaves, they mix 
a little Carmine, to give them a reddiſh 


Teint, particularly upon the Extremities. 
The Seed is done with Maſticot, and ſha- 
dow'd with Sap- green. 
The Green of it is laid with Verditer, 
and ſhadowed with Sap-green. 6 
| E -_ And 


The HELLE BORE. 


CIX. "HE Flower of Hellebore is| 


done almoſt in the ſame Manner; 

that is, let it be laid with bite, and ſha- 

dowed with Black and Biſtre, making the 

outſide of the Leaves a litcle reddiſh here 
and there. 

The Seed is laid with dark Green, and 


| rais'd with Maſt icot. 
The Green of it is foul and ruſty y, and 


is formed with Verditer, Maſticot and 
Biſtre; and finiſhed with — and 
Bi re. 


The WHIT E LILLY. 


j Cx. Is laid with White, and ſhadow'l 
with Black and White. _ 
The Seed is done with Orpiment and Gall- 


ſtone. 
And the Green is done as in the 7 var 


The SNOW-DROP. 


CXI. T I'S formed and finiſhed as the 
White Lilly: The Seed is laid 


with Maſticot, and Adee d with Gall- 


on. 
# And the G: reen 18 done with Sea and 


Sap-Green. 


The 


BH hren. 


75! 
The J ON Il. 


CXII. 1 2 laid . with Maſticot and 
Gall-fone, and finiſhed with © 


Gamboge and Gall tone. 
The Green is formed wich Sea-Green, and 


| ſhadowed with Sap- -Green. 


The DAF FODIL. 


CXUIT, A L Daffodils, the yellow, the 


doubie, and the ling], are done 
by putting a Lay of Maſticot : The are 


form q with Gamboge, and finiſhed by add- 


ing Umber and 5 e; excepting the 
Bell in the Middle, "wh 1s Fong with 
Orpiment and Gall-ſtone, and bordered, or 
edged with Vermillion er Carmine. 

The White are laid wich Yhite, and 
ſhadowed with Black and White ; excepting 
the Cup or Bell, which is dune with . aſti- 
cot Ka | Gamboge 

The Green - Sea. green, ſhadowed with 


The MARIGOLD. 


CXIV. FF is done by putting a Lay of 

Maſticot; and then one of Cam- 
boge ſhadowing it with this very Colour, 
after Vermillion is mixed with it: And for 


bniſhing, they add Gall-ſtone and a lictle Car- 
1 


„ The 


CXV. FOR making the Indian Roſe, they 
P 


Call. ſone and Biſtre. 
Maſticct; and ſhadowed with Sap- green. 


I 
The Green is done with Verditer, ſha- 
dowed with Sap- green. 


The Auſtrian ROSE. 


ut a Lay of Maſpicot, and ano- 
ther of Gamboge. Then they form it, mix- 
ing Gall-fone 3 and finiſh it with the laſt 
Colour, adding Bifre and a very ſmall Mat- 
ter of Carmine in the deepeſt Shades. 


The Indian PINK or French MARIGOLD. 


CXVI. 23 is done by putting a Lay of 
1 Gamboge; ſhadowing it with this 
Colour, after you have mixed a good deal 
of Carmine and Gall-Ntone with it; and 
leaving about the Leaves a little yellow 
Border cf Gamboge, very clear in the Zights, 
.and darker in the Shades. | 
The Seed is ſhadowed with Bifre. 
The Green as well of the Roſe as the 
Pink, is form'd with Verditer, and finiſhed 
with Sap-green. „ | 


The SUN-FLOWER. 


CXVII. 2 formed with Mafticot and 


Gamboge, and finiſhed witl 


The Green is laid with Verditer and 


The 


ha- 


| dowing them with pure Lake, with a little 


| little white longiſn Dots over it, at a pretty 


771 
The PASSION FLOWER. 


CXVIII. E done as the Roſe; and } 

the Green of the Leaves 
likewiſe : But the Veins are done with a 
darker Green. - 


POETICAL PINKS and SWEET. 
WILLIAMS. _ 


xxx. THEM are done by 15 1 
Lay of Lake and Wbite; tha- JF 


Carmine for the laſt ; which are afterwards 
dotted on all Parts with little round Dots, 
ſeparate from one another: And the 
Threads in the Middle are raiſed with 
White. 3 
The Green of them is Sea-green, which 
is finiſhed with Sap- green. 5 


The SCABIOUS. 


CXX. 1 are two ſorts of Scabious, 

the Red and the Purple. The 
Leaves of the firſt are laid with Horence- 
Lake, in which there is a little #/hite; and 
ſhadowed without White : And for the Mid- 
dle, which is a great Boſs or Husk, in 
which the Seed lies, tis formed and finiſh'd 
with pure Lake, with a little Ul:ramarine or 
Indigo, to make it darker. Then they make 


E 3 - , 


FA] 

Diſtance from one another, clearer in the 
Light than in the Shade, making them go 
E Way. . Eel PRE 
I The other is done by putting a Lay of 
very pale Purple, as well upon the Leaves, 
as the Boſs in the Middle; ſhadowing both 
« with the ſame Colour, a little deeper: And 
inſtead of little Vhite Touches for the Seed, 
they make them Purple : And about each 
Grain they make out a little Circle, and this 
over the whole Boſs or Husk in the Middle. 
The Green is formed with Verditer and 
Maſticot, and ſhadowed with Sap-Green. 


The SWORD or DAY-LILLY.. 


C XXI. TIS aid with Florence-Lake and 
| very pale White; formed and 
_ finiſhed with pure Lake, very clear and 
bright in ſome Places, and very dark in 
others; mixing even Biſre in the thickeſt 
of the Shades. V 
The Green is Verditer, ſhadowed with 
Sap-Green. „FFF. 


HEPATICA or IIVER WORT. 


CXXII. HERE is Red and Blue. The 

| 1 laſt is done by putting on al 
Parts a Lay of Ultramarine, White, anda 
little Carmine or Lake; ſhadowing the infide 
of the Leaves with this Mixture, but — 
er; excepting thoſe in the firft Rank; 10! 


which, and for the ourſide of every one of 
1 Wire them, 


mon are the Purple, the Gridelin, and the 


. Pe 


, they add Toles had White; that the 
Colour may be — 57 and not ſo fine. 


The Red is laid with Lake e = 


and very pale Wiue; ; and finih'd with leſs 


White. 


The Green is done with Verditer, Maſticot "7 
and a little Biſtre; and ſhadowed with Sap- | 


green, and a little Biſre, eſpecially on the 


 outlide of the Leaves. 


Nie POMEGRANATE. 


CXXIII. HE Flower of the Pomegra- 

nate is laid with Red-lead:; 

ſhadowed with Vermillion and Carmine; and 
finiſhed with this laſt Colour. 

The Green is laid with Verditer and Maſ- 


ticat, and ſhadowed with Sap-green. 


The Flower of the Indian BEAN. 


CXXV.“ I'S dene with a Lay of Dot 


vant-lake and White ; ſha- 
dowing the middle Leaves with pure Tale; 


and adding a little Ultramarine for the 
others. 


The 3 is Ferduer, ſhadowed with 


Saß Green. 


The r 


C XXV. HERE are Columbines of ſeve- 
ral Colours: The moſt com- 
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Ee. 
Red. For the Purple, they lay with Ultra-i 
marine, Carmine, and White ; and ſhadow 
with this Mixture, deeper. 27+ 
The Eridelin are done the fame way, 
putting a great deal leſs Ul;ramarine than 
Carmine. . 
The Red are done with Lake and Wh; 
finiſhing with leſs Whize. 5 
There are ſome mixt Flowers of this 
kind, of ſeveral Colours; which muſt be 
form'd and finiſh'd as the others, but paler, 
making the Mixtures of a little darker Co- 
A a 


The LARK's HEEL. 


CXXVI. THERE are of different Co- 
lours, and of mixt Colours: 
The moſt common are the Purple, the Gri- 
delin, and the Red; which are done as the 
"Columbines. 


'VIOLETS and PANSIES. 


CXX VII. I 7 OLETS and Pan ſies 

8 are done the ſame way; ex- 
cepting, that in the laſt, the two middle 
Leaves are blewer than the others; that is 
the Borders or Edges; for the Inſide of 
them is yellow; and there little black Veins 
are made, which take their Beginning from 
the Heart of the Flower, and dye away to- 
wards the Middle. | 


The 


rd. 
Jow 


[8] 3 
The MUSSIPULA, or CATCHELY. 


CXXVIII. HERE are two Sorts of it; 

5 SH the White and the Red: 
The laſt is Jaid with Late and White, with 
a little Vermillion; and finiſhed with pure 


| Lake. As for the Knot or Nozzle of the 


Leaves, it is formed with Fhite and a very 
ſmall Matter of Vermillion, mixing Biſtre, 
or Gall-tone, to finiſh it. | 
The Leaves of the White are laid with } 
White; adding Biſtre and Maſti cot upon the 
Knots ; which are ſhadowed with pure Biſtre, 
and the Leaves with Black and White, 
The Green of all theſe Flowers is done 
with Verditer and Maſticot, and ſhadowed Þ| 
with Sap-green.. N = 


The CROWN IMPERIAL. 
CXXIX, "P HERE are of two Colours; 
- the Yellow and the Red. 
The Firſt is done by putting a Lay of Orpi- 


ment, and ſhadowing it with Gall-fone and 
Orpiment, with a little Vermillion. 


The other is laid with Orpiment and Ver- 
million; and ſhadowed with Gall ſtone and 


Vermillion ; making the Beginning of the 
Leaves next the Style, with Lake and Biſtre,. | 
very dark; and Veins with this Mixture, 


both in one and the other, all along the 
Leaves. : 


E 5 The } 


{ B2 ' 
The Green is done with Verditer and 


Maſticot; and ſhadowed with Sap green and 
Gamboge. 55 


e SICLAMEN or SOW-BREAD. 


XXX T HE Red is laid with Carmine, 
a little Litramarine, and much | 
White ; and finiſhed with the ſame Colour, 2 
| deeper ; ; putting, in a manner, only Carmine 
in the Middle of the Leaves, next the 
Heart; and in the reſt add a little more 
Itramarine. f 
The other is laid with W bite, and ſhadow” d 
with Black. 
The Stalks of one and the other ought to 
be a little reddiſh. 
And the Green, Verditer and Sap:Green. 


The GILLIF LOWER. 


CXXXI. THERE are ſeveral Sorts of 

Gilliflowers ; the White, the 
Yellow, the Purple, the Red, and the AMixt, 
cf various Colours. 

The White are laid with White, and ſha- 
dowed with Black, and with a little Indigo | in 
the Heart of the Leaves. 

The Zellou, with Maſticot, Gamboge and 
Gall-ſtone. 

The Purple are formed with Purple and 
| White | and finiſhed with leſs White; mak- 
ing the Colour brighter in the Heart, and 
even a lictie yellowiſh. 

The Red with Lake and White : ; finiſhing 
them with Nite. The 
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The mit- coloured are laid with White ; 


and the Mixtures are ſometimes made with 
Purple, in which there is much Ultramarine : 
Others again, in which t here is more Car- 
nine. Sometimes they are of Late; and 
ſometimes of Carmine. Some are done with 
White ; and others without White ; ſhadow- 
ing the reſt of the Leaves with Indigo. 
The Seed of all is formed with Yerditer 
and Maſticot ; and finiſhed with Sap-green. 
The Leaves and Styles are laid with the 
ſame Green, mixing Sap-green to finiſh 
them. 
I ſhould never have done, were I to ſet 
down here all the Flowers that may be pain- 
ted. But I have mentioned enough, and 
too many to give an Idea of others; and a 
Dozen would have been ſufficient, were one 
always to gork after Nature; for then there 
would be nothing to be done, but to paint 
what one ſees. But I thought, that as 
Prints are moſt frequently copied, it would 
be pleaſing to find here the Colours, with 
which different Flowers are done. How- 


ever, to finiſh as I have begun, every one 


is at Liberty to take and to leave what he 
thinks proper. 


CXXXII. I ſhall not add here any par- 


ticular Inſtruction upon other Subjects. It 


is not neceſſary: And this little Treatiſe is 
already larger than I deſigned it. I wilt 1 
only ſay in general, that Fruits, Fiſnes, 
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| Serpents, and all Sorts of Reptiles, are to 


be tovebed in the ſame Manner as the Pi. 
gures of Men are; that is, hatched or dot- 
ted. 1 0 
Birds and all other Animals are done, like 
Flowers, by Strokes, or Traces. 


CXXXIII Never make uſe forany of theſe 
Things, of Mbite-lead. Tis only proper 
in Oil. It blackens like Ink, when only 


temper'd with Gum; eſpecially if you ſet 


your Work in a moiſt Place, or where Per- 
tumes are. Ceruſe of Venice is as fine, and 
of as pure a White. Be not ſparing in the 
uſe of this, eſpecially in forming or dead- 


_ colouring ; and let it enter into all your Mix- 


cures, in order to give them a certain Body, 
which will render your work glewiſh, and 


make it appear ſoft, plump, and ſtrong, 


The Taſte of Painters is, nevertheleſs, 


different in this Point. Some uſe a little of 
it; and cthers ncne at all. But the Manner 


of the laſt is meagre and dry. Others uſe a 
great deal; and, doubtleſs it is the beſt 
ethod, and moſt followed among skilful 


Perſons: For beſides that it is ſpeedy, one 
may by the uſe of it, copy all Sorts of Pic- 
tures; which would be almoſt impoſſible 


otherwiſe; notwithſtanding the contrary 


Opinion cf ſome, who ſay, that in Mini- 
| ature we cannot give the Force and all the 


different Teints we ſee in Pieces in Oil. 
Fur this is not true; at leaſt of good Pain- 
CN : ters; 


} : 


| 881 
ters; and Effects prove it pretty plainly: 
For we ſee Figures, Landskips, Pictures, 
and every thing elſe in Miniature, touched 


in as grand, as true, and as noble a Manner 


(though more tender and delicate, ) as they 
are in Oi. | 

However, I know, that Painting in Oil 
has its Advantages ; were they only theſe, 
that it exhibits more Work, and takes up leſs 
Time. Tis better defended likewiſe againſt 
the Injuries of Time ; and the Right of 


Birth muſt be granted it, and the Glory of 


Antiquity. _ 
But Miniature likewiſe has its Advantages; 


and without repeating ſuch as I have men- 


tioned already, tis neater and more com- 
modious. You may eaſily carry all your 
Implements in your Pockets, and work 


when and wherever you pleaſe, without 


ſuch a Number of Preparations. You may 


quit it and reſume it when and as often as 


you will ; which 1s not done in the other ; 
in which one is rarely, to work dry. _ 


But obſerve, that it is in one, and the o- 


ther, as in a Play; in which the greateſt or 
leaſt Perfection of the Actors does not 
conſiſt in play ing high or low Parts; but 
in play ing extremely well the Parts they 
undertake: For if He, who has the loweſt 


Character, acquits himſelt better than ano- 


ther who acts the Hero, doubtleſs he merits 
greater Applauſe,  _ 
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[86] . 
Tis the ſame Thing in the Art of Paint. t 
ing. Its Excellence does not depend upon C 
the Greatneſs of the Subject, but upon the 
Manner in which it is handled. Have you Nc 
a Talent for one Thing, don't throw your I # 
ſelf inconſiderately upon another: And if 0 
you have received from Heaven ſome Spark g 
of this delicate Fire, know wherefore it is WV 
given you, and cheriſh and improve it. Some i R 
catch the Airs of a Face well: Others ſuc- 
ceed better in Landskips : Some work in 
little, who cannot do it in large: Some are MW 

skill'd in Colours, who know little of De/ipn. ar. 
Others, laſtly, have only a Genius for Fu- Fa 


ers And even the Baſſans got themſelves Fo 


a Fame for Animals; which they touched 
in a very fine Manner, and better than any 
thing elſe. | 
Wherefore let every one be content with 
his own Genius, wichout affecting the Ta- 
tent of another, and taking a Flight beyond 
His Strength; for it is very idle to force Na- 
ture to give us what ſhe has refuſed us: And 
it concerns our Prudence, as well as Mo- 
deſty, not to take it in our Heads to ſhew 
an Excellence we have not; for this were to 
diſcover our Imperfections, and to labour 
to our Shame. On the contrary, it is no 
' Diſgrace to you, that you don't poſſeſs alone 
all the Parts, which ye given Reputation 
to great Painters. Every one of them had 
his Perfection and his Weakneſs; and every 


one of us ought to be content with his Por- 
3 tion: 
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tion: The main Point is to cultivate it with 
. 1 
And though this little Book will certainly 
contribute thereto; yet I preſent it you only 
as a Supplement to better Means. With- 
out doubt, one may learn more adyanta- 
geouſly under an excellent Maſter, from 
whom one might receive all the prope 
Rules and fine Maxims of the Art, and by 
whom one might ſee them put in Practice. 
And though the Contrivances for Drawing, 
which T have ſet down at the Beginning, 
are infallible, yet tis much better to get a 
Faculty in the true and genuine Art of it: 
For if you have not, to ſopply this Defect, 
a very peculiar Genius, and an extraordi- 
nary Juſtneſs of Eye and Hand, draw your 
Pieces as correctly as you may, *twill be a 
Hazard but they are ſpoii'd in the End, and 
have neither Proportion nor Beauty; be- 
cauſe in the Ap fon of the Colour, you - 
rery eaſily loſe the Strokes and Traces; and 
not without great Difficulty can you reco- 
yer them, if you underſtand not ſomething 

of Drawing. I earneſtly exhort, therefore, 
al Lovers of Painting, to learn to draw cor- 
rely, to copy indefatigably, and with the 
greateſt Exactneſs, good Origiuals; in a 
word to riſe by eaſy and ordinary Steps to 
the Perfection of this charming Art; the 
Rules of which, like all others, are ſoon 
learnt; but that is not enough: They muft 
be put in Execution. The Theory is 1 
— wWith- 


„ 
without the Practice; and the Practin 
without the Theory, is a blind Guide, which 
leads us out of the Way, inſtead of con- 
ducting us whether we would go. But to 
underſtand well what one would do, and to 
do well what. one underſtands, is the true 
Way to do and underitand a great deal in 
Time; and of a good Scholar to become an 
excellent Maſter. a . | 

For what remains, I ſet not up for ſuck 
a One. And yet I can aſſure ſuch Perſons 
as will take the Trouble to enter into this 
little School, with ſome Inclination and 
Aptneſs to learn, that they will have no 
Cauſe to repent it. For though they ſhould 
ſtay init with no Pleaſure, I believe, at leaf, 
they would not go out of it without ſome 
- conſiderable Advantage. 


RECEIPTS 


INS TRUCTIONS 


FOR 


The making and preparing of ſeveral 
PF CoLouss, and other Things, 


requiſite for PainTING in MIxI- 
ATURE, 4 
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The Secret 0 15 1 or the making f 
CARMINE and UL RAMARINE. 


AVE? Oching can excell the cu 
e Mi made after the following Me- 
thods, nor is any Thing made 
with greater Eaſe. They have 
an inexpreſſible Brightneſs and 


a very little Coſt. But the Proof will do 
them more Credit than all I canſay of em. 
'Tis ſufficient that I lay down the Methods; 


[ begin then with 
CAR+ 


Vivacity; never change; and are made at 
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TE E a Pound of Bra} Wood of Fer. 
nambuca, of the Colour of Gold, for 


three or four Days, in an earthen Veſſel gr 


Por of white Wine-Vinegar. Aſter having 
broken it weli in a Mortar, boil it half an 


Hcur. Thenpals cr ſtrain it through a very 


coarſe Linnen Cloth, and ſet it again upon 
the Fire. Take another little Pot of White 
Wine-Vinegar, and in it ſteep or temper 
eight Ounces of Allum. Put this Allum, ſo 
temper d, in the other Liquor, and ſtir i: 
about well with a Spattle. The Scum or 
Froth that riſes, is your Carmine. Take it 


off, as it riſes, and let it dry. The ſame 
may be done with Cochineal inſtead of 


—_  :- 


TA KErten Ounces of Linſeed-Oil - Pit 


it in an earthen Pot or Platter, with 
{even or eight Drops of common Water; 
and then ſet and keep it on the Fire till it be- 
gins to boil. To this put a Pound of white 
Virgin*'s-Wax, broken in ſmall Pieces. When 
the Wax is melted, put in a Pound of Greek- 
Pitch : mixing with it four Ounces of pow- 
der d Maftick, which muſt be melted before 
in a Pot by it ſelf, with two Ounces of Tur- 
Pentine. Let the Whole boil for an * 

| a 


comes off a Third; which is likewiſe of 


3 


| "* 
* 5% 5 


((( Toy 
and then let the Com poſition drop into cold 
Water; and when it is af the Conſiſtence of 
Butter, it is done enough. Bur if you find 
any hard callous Bits in it, tis a Sign 
the Maftick is not melted enough; and 
then you mult put the Compoſition again 
n 85 
The whole being done enough, put La- 
is Lazulj in a Crucible upon the Fire till 
the as red as the Fire it ſeif. Then throw 
it into white Wine-Vinegar. *Twill drink 
up the Vinegar till it burſt and reduce it ſelf 
to little Pieces; which muſt be beat to 
Powder. Then incorporate this Powder 
with a little of the tore-mention'd Compo WM 
ſtion, the ſmalleſt Matter poſſible; and Ft 
keep it thus for about fifreen Days: After b 
which, fix a Board, bending a little down- 
wards, upon the Edge of a Table. It will 
be proper to have a Channel or Furrow cut in 
this Board. Under the Board place a Glaſs 
Receiver, and put your blue Paſte on the 
top of the Channel; and over the Paſte fix 
4 Veſſel of Water, to diſtil Drop by Drop 
upon the Paſte; and with the ſmall End of 
a fine poliſh'd Stick, aſſiſt the Water to di- 
Jute the Paſte, by ſtirring and moving it a 
little to and fro very ny The firſt A. 
zury, which comes off Drop by Drop, is 
the blueſt. When it comes off not ſo fine 
afterwards, you muſt change your Veſſel to 
receive the d Blue After which, there 


Uſe 


—— od 


; [ 92] | 
Uſe and muſt be kept. Let theſe three Sorts 
of Ultramarine dry. Then take and put 
© wi ſeparately in little Bags of white Lea. 
Be. FX 


OTHER 


SECRET S 


For the making of Carmine and Ul 
_  tramarine, after different Ways; like- 
wiſe fine Lakes, Columbines, Greens, 
and other Colours, after ſeveral Me- 


thods: All proper for Miniature. 


CARMINE. 


AKE three Pints of Spring- Water, 

which has not paſs d through Lead- 
Pipes: Pour it into a glaz'd earthen Pot, 
and ſet it on the Fire. When it is ready 
to boil, put in half or a quarter of an Ounce 
of the Grain of Cohan or Dyer's Red, which 
the Feather Dyers uſe, reduc'd to a fine 
Powder. Then let it boil about three quar- 


tels 


3 
rte ters of an Hour; or till the fourth Part of 
put the Water be contum'd. But take Care it 
ea. be a Coal-Fire. After which, ſtrain this 
Water through a Linnen Cloth into another 
glaz d Veſſel; and heat it till it begins to 
boil. Then add to it an Ounce ot Cochineal, 
and a «eng of an Ounce of Arnatto, both 
reduc'd to Powder ſeparately ; and let this 
Mixture boil away to half, or, in better 
better Terms, till it raiſes a black Scum, 
and be very red; for by means of Boiling it 
takes a Colour. Take it off the Fire; and 
ſtrew in it half an Ounce or three Pinches 
of pulveriz d Roach-Allum, or of Roman 
Allum, which is reddiſh and better; and 
half a quarter of an Hour after, ſtrain it 
through a Linnen-Cloth into a glaz'd Veſ- 
el; or elſe divide it in ſeveral little Dutch 
er glaz'd Porringers; where let it ſettle for 
„ MW twelve or fifteen Days, and you will ſee on 
che Surface a mouldy Skin. which muſt be 
taken off with a Sponge, and the Matter 
underneath expos'd to the Air. When the 
Water at the Top is evaporated, dry the 
Matter which reſts at the Bottom ; and 
grind it upon a very hard and very ſmooth 
Fiece of Marble or Porphyry ; and then 
lift it through a very fine Searce. 
Obſerve that the Quantity of theſe Ingre- 
dients is not ſo fixed to the Proportion I 
have laid do vn, but that you may put in 
more or leſs of them at Diſcretion, accord- 
ing to the Depth or Degree of the Colour 
EN you 


1 
you deſire. If the Carmine is to be reddet ¶whi 
they put more Arnatto; it more of a Crim- Nupo 
fon, they uſe more Cochineal. But all d Paſt 
them are to be pulveriz d ſeparately ; and com 
the Grain of Coban or Dyer Red is firit tolfffp ?: 
ol alone, and the others all. together f 

ve. | 


ULTRAMARINE. 


TAKE half a Pound of Lapis-Lazuli 
and put it upon red hot Coals; and 
there let it Nay till it be all over as red as the 
Coals themielves. Then quench it in very * 
ſtrong Vinegar, and grind it upon a Por- 
phyry, or any other Stone that's very hard, 
with rectified Brandy. The more you grind 5 
it, the finer will be your tramarine. Let . 
it lie upon the Porphry, or in any Veſſel, Ne 
till you have made the Paſtel wich which this le 
Lapis is to be incorporated. _ WM 
For the making of this, take a quarter of 
a Pound of Bee-wax, a quarter of a Pound 0 
of Turpentine, the ſame Quantity of Reſin, IM," 
and the fame of Linſeed Oil. © Melt the Ia 
whole together over a ſlow Fire, and when 
it begins to boil, pour it into a glazd MF 
Pot. This is the Paſte of Uliramarine ; of H 
which take a Quantity equal to that cf the 


Lapis, and knead it toget ler upon the Por- 4 
phyry or Marble. When they are well in. be 


Corporated, leave them for one Night. And g 
afterwards, to bring out the Uramarine, 
Which 


[9s] 
which is in this Paſte, pour clear Water 
upon it, and knead it with your Hands, as 
afte is kneaded, and the Ultramarine will 
ome out; for the receiving of which, place 
2 Porringer, or other proper Veſſei, under 
your Hands. Let it ſercle in this Water, 
ill you ſee the Ultramarine at the Bottom of 
It. . | 


ANOTHER. 


AK E four Ounces of Linſeed-Oil; four 
Ounces of new Bee-Wax, four Ounces 
the Litharge of Silver, one Ounce of Ro- 
u, one Ounce of Maſtic in Dro;s, four 
Ounces of Burgundy-Pitcb, two Drams of 
Frankincenſe, and one Dram of Dragon's 
Blood. Beac ſmall each of the dry Ingre- 
lencs in a Mortar, ſeparately : Then heat 
the Linſeed-Oil in an earthen Pan till it 
Immers, then put in your other Ingredi- 
ents one after another, letting the Dragon's 
Mood be the laſt, and ſtirring the Whole 
bout continually with a Stick. This your 
Paſte will be done enough when it ſticks to 
your Fingers | ke Gi w at which time put 


1 | 11 ; 
n your Lapis-Lazuli, having before-hand 
rade it red hot in a Coal-Fire, uench'd 


tin White Wine-Vinegar, ground it upon 
the Marble after drying it, and ſiſted it 
through one of the fineſt Searces, as I ſaid 
before. When they are well incorporated, 
and have been let alone for Twenty four 
| Ours, 
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them, you will find at the Bottom the G0 
which was in the Lapis. | 


Some knead their Paſte all at once in 1 


Veſſel full of Water luke-warm, into which 
goes the Uliramarine ; which they dry in 
the Sun. They likewiſe leave the Lapis 


for the Space of a Month, incorporated with 


the Paſte, before they draw any Ultramarin 
from it; and put in the Paſte, inſtead 0 
Linſeed-Oil and Turpentine, Oil of Turpet- 
tine only ; and black Pitch, inſtead of Bur- 


gundy-Pitch. For the Lapis, they heat it 


even it and grind it, in the Manner be- 

fore ſhewn. ET 

FINE LAKE. 

4 AKE a Pound of good Braſil, which 
boil in three Pints of Zye, made wit 

the Aſhes of Vine-Twigs, till half the I! 


be conſumed. Let it ſettle and ſtrain it 
Then boil again what you have ſtrained 


with freſh Braſil, with Cochineal, and Terr! 


| meritd 


| ] 

Hours, take Spring-Water and no other; 
and with this Water kneading your Paſte 
well, you will ſee the firſt blue Tincture 
come out, which is the fineſtand beſt. Do 
thus three times, always kneading with 
Spring Water. Finally, for the laſt Operation, 
take Spring-Water, and make it luke-warm: 
With this knead the Remainder of the Com- 
poſition, taking out the Aſhes. Then put- 
ting both into an Alembick, and _y 
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merita, there muſt be only an Ounce. 
Mind, when you take this Liquor off the 
Fire again, that you put in an Ounce of 
calcin'd Allum, beaten very ſmall, and diſ- 
ſolve it by ſtirring it abcut with a Stick, 
adding half a Dram of Arſenic. After- 
wards, to give it a Body, take two Ounces 
of the Sound or Cuttle-Fiſh-Bone, reduce it 
to Powder, and throw it in. Let this dey 
leiſurely. Then grind it with a great deal 
of Water ;.in which let it ſoak : Then ſtrain 
it through a Linnen-Cloth : After which, 


make little Cakes of it; which let dry upon 


Paſte-board. It you would have the Lake 
redder, put in Lemon-Juice ; and to make 
it darker, add Oil of Tartar. 


ANOTHER LAKE. 


AK E Shreds of Scarlet, and boil 

them in Tye made with old Lees of 
Wine, or with calcin'd Tartar. This Lye 
has the Property of ſeparating the Dye 
from the Scarlet-ſhreds. When it has boil*d 
long enough, take it off, and put in Coche- 
neat, powder*d Maſtic, and a little Roach- 
Mum. Boil the whole again. Then ſtrain 


itthrougha fine Bag twice or thrice quite hot. 


The firſt time the Bag muſt be ſqueez'd with 
twoSticks from top to bottom. Then take out 
the groſs Matter remaining in the Bag, and 

5 — _ waſh 
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waſh it well. Strain the liquid Matter, 
which - you preſſed out with the Sticks, 
again through the Bag, and you will find on 
the Sides of the Bag a Paſte, which ſpread 
upon Paſte-board, or divide into little Por- 
tions upon Paper, and let it dry, 


LAKE COLUMBINE. 


TAKE three Pints of the fineſt diſtilPd 
4 Vinegar; and a Pound of the fineſt 
Braſil of Fernambuca; which cut in ſmall 
Pieces, and ſteep in the Vinegar for above 
a Month at the leaſt; The longer the better. 
Afterwards ſeeth the Whole in Balneo Maria 
till it boils up three or four Times. Then 
let it ſettle a Day or two. After which, 
prepare a fourth Part of powder'd Allum, 
and put it in a very clean earthen Pan; and 
ſtrain the Liquor into the Pan upon the 
Allum. Then let it ſettle for one Day. 
Heat the whole again till the Liquor ſimmers, 
and let it ſettle twenty four Hours. Then 
prepare two Bones of the Sound or Cutile- 
Ab, upon which pour your Liquor, which 
ought to be a little warm; and ſtir it about 
with a Stick till it be cold. Afterwards let 
it ſettle 24 Hours: Then ſtrain it. Obſerve, 
you muſt ſtrain it with the Alum, before 
you throw it upon the Bone of the Cuttli- 


2 


To 


1 


To make a fine Purple-Colour, of the groſs 
Part, or Sediment of Lake-Columbine, 
beſides that made with Carmine, for Oit 


and Water Colours. 


gour. 
LILLY GREEN 


is of no Uſe) and pull out the yellow Fibres. 


Bruiſe in a Stone Mortar the Flowers you 


have pick'd; and when you have done that 
well, throw three or f 

Water upon them, more or leſs according 
to your Quantity of Flowers. But you 
muſt firſt diſſolve a little Alum, and a very 
little Cum Arabic, in the Water. Aſter- 
wards grind the whole together very well. 
Then ſtrain it through a coarſe Linnen- 


cloth; and putting this Juice in Shells, dry I | 


it in the Air. 


„ ANO- 


"FAR the Sediment of Lake Columbine, Wl 
1 which falls to the Bottom of the Vial, | 
in which is the Bone of the Cuttle hb. Let 
it dry, and grind it. There is no fine Lake | | 
ſo lively. If you mix it with Lake, you 
will give the Lake more Strength and Vi- 


FPAKE the bleweſt Flowers of Lilies: 
Separate #he Tops of them, which 
are ſilky, and fave only them, (for the reſt WM 
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ANOTHER WAY. 


FTER you have picked and cleanſed 

the Flowers, bruiled and put A/um- 
water to them, as I juſt now ſaid, throw 
upon them a qi de oa" in Powder, 
in the manner they ſugar a Sallet. Ir has 
the _ to change their Colour, and 
to purity them: Afterwards preſs out the 
Juice in:o Shells. j 


ANOTHER and a better | WAY. 


BR UISE Allum and Grain of, Avignon, 
and mix them together with Water. 
Then boil the whole upon the Fire, or upon 
hot Aſhes, till the Water be yellow. Next 
bruiſe the Lilly Flowers in a Mortar, and 
pour upcn them a little of this yellow 
ater, according as you would make the 
Green lighter or darker. Afterwards ſtrain 
the Juice through a Bag or Cloth made of 
s Goat's Hair, (for Linnen takes all the Co- 
= 22 and pour it into large Shells; which 
ſet full in the Sun; for if they are placed in 
che Shade, the Green becomes mouldy and 


glewy. e 
1 F ANOTHER. 


AKE Leaves of Iris: Mince or chop 
them very imall, and put them into 


a Glaſs or Delft Veſſel; or, which is better, 
NET. into 
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into a Braſs or Copper Pot, with powder d 
Allum and Quick-lime. Let the whole rot 
rogether for ten or twelve Days; and then, 
being rotten, preſs it into Shells; for, that 
the blue Colour may become green, it 1s 
better that the Flowers putrify. The Green 
is darker and more lively, when only the 
Leaves are bruiſed, and preſſed immediately, 
without letting them rot, after having 
ſtrewed powdered Allum upon them. 


Another with VIOLET-FLOWERS. 


Go REE N, of the Leaves of March Vio- Wl 
> Jets is made in the ſame Way: But you 
muſt have a greater Quantity of them; And 
this Green is darker than that of the Iris. 
But obſerve, that inſtead of Lime, you may 
put the Grain of Avignon, or Dyer's Yellow, 
bruiſed with AMlum. *Tis much better than 
Lime for changing the Blue into a Green. 

Green may likewiſe be made wich the 
Flowers of Panſies in the ſame Manner. 


SAP-GREEN. 


; AKE ſmall red Seeds of Amomum, 
b and fill a Hog's Bladder with them, 
putting in a little Alum. Let it hang up 
in a Room ſome Time; and the Seed 
ING. will change into this Sort of 
Green. 1 5 | 


v3 


ff 
Or elſe take Buckthorn Berries: Beat them 
in a Mortar, and throw tothem a little pow- 
dered Alum : Then ſqueeze out the Juice; 
and putting it in a Bladder, tie it clofe and 
hang it up. This Green will harden in the 
Bladder. ens 


DUTCH-PINK. 


*T IS generally made with Spaniſh-Fhite 
i | 1 the Grain of Avignon, or Dyer's 
Yellow. But it changes when made of thoſe 
Things. Tis better therefore to make it of 
W White-Lead, or woke which muſt be 
ground very fine, and temper'd upon Por- 
phyry; of which it muſt be taken with a 


8 wooden Spattle, and let dry in the ſhady 


pie ofa Room. Afterwards take the Grain 
of Avignon or Dyer's Yelow: Beat it to 


« 


= Powder in a Marble Mortar with a wooden 


W Peſtle, and boil it with Water in a leaded 
= earthen Pot, till about a third or more is 
8 conſumed. Strain this Decoction through a 
innen- Cloth; and put in it the Quantity of 
two or three Hazel-nuts of Allum, to keep 
it from changing its Colour. When it 1s 
s& diffoly'd, temper the White with this De- 
= codtion; and bring it to the Form of a pretty 
= thick Pap; of which, kneading it well be- 
Ss tween your Hands, make little Balls or Cakes, 
ad put them to dry in a very airy Room. 
Wen they are dry, dilute them again with 
the ſame Decoction, and put them * to 
Wo | bo 


TTV 
dry: And thus do three or four Times, ac- 
cording as you would have the Pink light - 
er or darker, letting it dry very well each 


Time. Obſerve, that the Juice or Decoc- 


tion muſt be hot, when you temper the 
Paſte with it; and that another Decoction 
muſt be made, when the firſt is turn'd and 


corrupted, taking Care not to touch it with 
Iron or Steel, but to uſe a wooden Spattle. 


The right Uſe of A LLUM. 


'F HE beſt Way to uſe Allum in Lily 


Green, and other Compound-Colours, 
which change without this mineral Salt, is 
to beat it pretty ſmall, and put it in a little 
Water upon the Fire; for otherwiſe it will 
never diſſolve well. This Water you ſprin- 
kle on your Flowers, or Juices of Colours. 
But the lefs Alum the better, becauſe it 
burns when there is too much. 


To purify VERMILLION. | 
Innaber, or Vermillion, being made of 


Mercury and Sulphur, it muſt be clean-. 


led from the Impurities it has contracted 
trom theſe Minerals, which darken. its Luſ- 
tre, and make it turn. Now this Purgation 
is done in the following Manne. 
Grind Cinnaber in Stone, with pure Water, 
upon Porphyry: Then put it in a Glaſs or 
Delft-Veſſel; and let it dry. Afterwards put 
1-2 6 Urine 
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Urine to it; and mix them in ſuch Manner, 
that the Urine penetrate all the Cinnaber, 

and cover it. Let the Whole ſettle, and 
the Cinnaber being at the Bottom, turn out 

the Urine, and add freſh to it, leaving it all 
the Night; and continue to change the 
Urine for four or five Days, till the Cinna- 
ber be well purg d. After that, pour upon 
the Cinnaber Whites of Eggs, well beaten 
=_— with fair Water, and ſo that the Water co- 
ver the Whites. Mix the Whole together 
= wich a Hazel-Stick, and let it ſettle. Change 
the Liquor twice or thrice, as before; and 
always keep the Veſſel cloſe ſtopt, to keep 
out the Duſt, which makes the Cinnaber 
turn or change. And when you would make 

_ "Uſe of it, temper it with Gum-Water; for 

that will not change it. Bio 


ANOTHER WAY. 


= G RIND the Cinnaber, already in Pow- 
1 der, upon Porphyry, with Children's 
VDrine, or with Brandy, and let it dry in 
= the Shade. PREY 3 : 
If you would take off its Darkneſs, and 
make it ofa brighter Red, infuſe in Brandy, 
or in Urine, a little Saffron; and with this 
Liquor grind the Cinnaber. 5 


A Di- 


1 — CF bums Wa 
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A Direction for the making a very ſine 


BURNISHD GOLD. 


THE Wood of the Frame, or of any 


4 other Piece, which you would gild, 
muſt be extremely ſmooth; and to give it 


a farther Poliſhing, rub it over with the 


Ear of a Sea-Dog. Then ſmear it over twice 
or thrice with Glew, made of the Clippings 
of white Glove-Leather; and put om nine 


or ten Lays of White. When it is quite dry, 
rub it over with Shave-Graſs, to make ic 
ſmoother and finer. Next, warm a little 


Glew over the Fire wich Water, in which 


dip a Piece of very fine Linnen, firſt made 


very clean, and pals it over the White, 
Then apply two or three Lays of Gold-Co- 
lour ; and more, if it has not Colour enough: 


When 'tis perfectly diy, rub it ſtoutly with 2 | 


a dry Linnen-Cloth, till it glitters. Then 
paſs a large Pencil, dipt in the ſtrongeſt 
Brandy that is to be had, over the Gold-Co- 
Jour ; and let your Leat-Gold be ready cut 


upon the Leather-Cuſhion to lay on as ſoon 


as you have palſs'd the Pencil over; and 
when it is dry, poliſh it with a Dog's 


F Tooth. 


To make Glove-Glew. 


Jax E a Pound of Glover's Clippings: 


Put them to ſteep in Water ſome 
Fx. | Time: 
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Time: Then boil them in a Kettle with 
twelve Quarts of Water, till the Water be 
conſum'd to two Quarts. Then ſtrain it 
through a Linnen Cloth into a new earthen 
Pan. To know whether the Glew be ſtrong 


WW enough, try, when it is quite cold, and has 


got irs Conſiſtence, if it be ſtiff and firm un- 
er the Hand. . 


20 make White for the Ground. 


T HE Glew being made, take white 
Chalk, and reduce it to Powder with 
a Knife, or grind it upon a Marble. Melt 
the Glew, and make it very hot. Then 
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take it off the Fire, and put a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Mbite in it to make it as thick as Pap. 
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| Leave it to ſteep for half a Quarter of an 
Hour; and then ſtir it about with a Briſtle- 
%%! m Es 
Take ſome of this Vite, and put more 
Glew to it, to make it brighter for the firſt 
and ſecond Lay; which muſt be applied by 
beating with the End of the Bruſn. 
Mind, that you let each Lay dry well 
before you put on another. If *tis Wood 
n on, you muſt put on a Dozen: 
If it is thick Paper, fix or ſeven are ſuffi- 
Cient. 1 885 
This done, take Water: Dip a ſoft Bruſh 
init; and draining it with your Fingers, 
& rub your Work — — it, to make it ſmoother. 
When your Bruſh is full of White, you muſt 
Wan 
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| To make a Ground on which to Gild aud Sil- 


| 4 for one Grinding. 
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waſh it again; and change the Water too 
when it is too white. 

You may likewiſe ſometimes make Uſe of 
a wet Linnen-Rag in lieu of the Bruſh, 
Your Work being very even, let it dry 4 
and when it is fo, rub it with Shave-Graſs, 
or a Bit of new Linnen-Cloth, to make it 
ſoſt and free. 3 


ver in another Manner. 


1 A K E a Quarter of a Pound of vaio | 
choice and fine Bole Armoniac, that 
ſticks upon the Tongue, and is greaſy to 
the Touch. Diſſolve it in Water; and 
then grind it; adding the Bigneſs of a Fil- 

berd of Lead. Ore, and the Bigneſs of a Pea 
of Candle-Tallow ; which prepare thus: 
Melt it; then throw it into cold Water; 
8 er it about in the Water, and it will 
or Uſe. The Bigneſs of a Pea is 


As you grind, you may add a little Soap- 
Sud to the Bole Armoniac. When this Com- 
poſition is ground, put it in fair Water; 
ns change from time to time, 1n order 

reſerve it. 

Vhen you would ule it, temper it with 
melted Glew, ſomewhat warm; and if the 
Glew be as ſtrong as that you have whiten'd 


with, add a thir 5 25 of Water, and mix 
L. | * 
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it with the Bole Armoniac, to the Conſiſ- 
rence of Cream. Then apply it with a 
Pencil upon your Work, putting three or 


{our Lays, and letting each Lay dry very 
well before you apply another. When 
it is all dry, before you gild or ſilver it, rub 
it a little with a ſoft Linnen-Rag. 

To lay 0 4 the Gold and Silver. 


E T the Piece, you would gild or filver 


over, in a reclining Poſture, and wet 


any one Place with a Pencil dipt in fair 


ater : Then lay on your Gold; having 


Cut it before upon a Leather-Cuſhion. Ic 
muſt be taken up with Cotton, or a large 
Pencil. When all is gilded, let it dry; but 


not in the Sun, or in the Wind: And when 


it is dry enough, poliſh it with a Dog's 
Tooth. | 
To know whether it be dry, paſs the 
Tooth a little over ſome Places. If it does 


not ſlide eaſily, but tears the Work off, it is 


a Sign it is not dry. | 

But on the other Hand, take Care it be 
not too dry; for this makes it harder to po- 
liſh, and takes away from its Luſtre. In 
very hot Weather, three or four Hours are 
ſufficient to dry it. But ſometimes it re- 
quires a Day and a Night. . 


15 


— __ 


To deaden Gold. 


M1 a fine lively Red with Red. 
Lead, a little Vermillion, and tge 
White of an Egg well beaten. Grind ' all 
together upon a Marble; and put ſome of 
it in * deep Places with a very fine 
Pengeib * © --.! | | 0 


Ti o deaden Sj ver. 


AK E Ceruſe, and grind it with Wa- 

| ter: Then temper it with Fiſh or 
Glove-Glew. The firſt is the beſt. *Tis 
applied with a Pencil on the Places to be 
deaden'd. Tg "EY 


* 
1 


20 make Sbell- Gold and Sbell-Filver. 
A A Y Leaf-Gold, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the Quantity you would make, 
upon a very clean Marble. Grind it with 
new or clear Honey till it be extremely fofr 
under the grinding Stone. Then put it in 
a Glaſs of fair Water, and ſtir it about; and 
change the Water till it remains clear. Get 
a Penny- worth or fo of ſtrong Water: Put 
your Gold in it, and let it ſteep there two 
Days. Then take it out; and the ſtron 
Water may ſerve again. The Method 1s 
the ſame {or Silver. 


When 
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When you would lay either of them on, 

you muſt temper them with Water, a little 

mmed ; and to ſſeek and ſmooth them the 

let i it be Soap-Sud. *Tis proper alſo 

to put under the Gold a Waſh of 'G Stone 
"Twill appear the finer for it, 

You muſt lay but the leaſt Gold and Sil- 
ver that can be upon Pieces in Miniature; 
excepting for Fillets and Girdles; becauſe 
this 82 — affected, and * them a gaudy 


chearrical Air. 


SOME 
GENERAL INSTRUCTIVE | 


WOA 
ART of DRAWING. 
BB HE ingenious Author of the 
$ preceeding little but valuable 
reatiſe, has laid down ſeveral 
Rules for delineating or copying | 
Pictures or Prints, by ſuch as 
could not draw, knowing very well that the 
Performance of the former would be very 
deficient without the Practice of the latter, 
and he recommends it as the ſureſt Way, to 
excel in that charming Art of Painting in 
Miniature, of which he has ſo freely and in- 
genuouſly given ſuch full and plain Inſtructions. 
It is to be admired that moſt Perſons from 
their Infancy, have a Fondneſs for Pictures, 


and Children love to buſy themſelves, with 
draw- 


„ 


— 
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Drawing, Colouring, and handling a Pencil 

but this Fondneſs for the generality wears of 

by Degrees, and is by moſt quite neglected: 
The chief Reaſon of which, as I preſume 
is the Trouble and Pains they apprehen 
will attend the Acquiſition thereof. 

It is certain that every one is not endued 
with a Diſpoſition or natural Inclination, 
to that ingenious Art, nor can it be attain'd 
by Labour and Pains without a Genius. 
But ſuch as find them ſelves diſpoſed, ſhould 

dy all means come to a Reſolution to attempt 
the Practice thereof. 

Parents therefore would do well to watch 
and obſerve diligently the Inclination of 
their Children, and finding that by Inſtind 
they ſhew a natural Genius, and Capacity 
for Ingenuity, when of their own Accord 
they will take Delight in drawing, ſhadoy- 
ing and finiſhing any Thing they attempt 
to copy, and ſeem to take a Pride in their I a 
Performances. They ſhould by all means MW & 
be encouraged, and be inſtructed by a good I B. 
Maſter, in the beſt Manner, in the funda- 

mental Rules and Precepts requiſite to be I co 
known in the Progreſs and Practice of of 
either Drawing, Deſigning, or Painting. Fa 
It frequently happens that a bright Wan 
Genius, an Artiſt born, has no Opportu- I ſe 
nity to receive the Inſtructions of a Maſter, I! 
or is by Diftance in the Country de- pr: 
prived of the Converſation with Ari 4 
1 | an pli 
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and ingenious Practitioners ; his only Way 
OO is then to furniſh himſelf with ſuch Books 
ed: chat may guide him in his Purſuit after that 
Nc Knowledge he ſo fondly aims at; and for 
end] the B=nefir of ſuch theſe Leſſons are inten- 

ded, not doubting they will meet with the 
0 ame Encouragement and Reception by the 
de ingenious, as the preceeding Work, viz. 
10 The Art of Painting in Miniature, has done, 
us. to which fourth Edition I have added theſe 
acl inſtructive Leſſons, for the Art of Drawing, 
wm es briefly, plain and eaſy as poſſible. 
ch II. 
of e 5 845 85 
ct CUC H as intend to make themſelves 
j compleat in the Art of Drawing, ſnould 


firſt learn the Principles of Geometry and 
perſpective, and N in torm their Minds 
ot true Symetry and Proportion; this being 
ir a Subject to be met with in Books wrote by 


s MW kilful Artiſts for that Purpoſe, I ſhall for 


d Brevity Sake omit enlarging upon ir. 
- The common Rules for Beginners are 
e commonly to draw the particular Members 
f W of the Bodies of Men; and firſt of all: The 
Face or Head is attempted by drawing 
ten Oval, or the Shape of an Egg, with the 
reral Dimenſions of the Croſs, by which 
J Learner may underſtand the better to ex- 
preſs the Turnings and Motions of the Face 
nn the different Attitudes, hereafter exem- 
plied. X LEP THE IOOT 
9 To 


4! 
To this Oval for the Head or Face belong 
the Eyes, Eye-brows, Noſe, Mouth, and No 
Ears; and to place them in their proper e: 
Situations, the Croſs is drawn for that H. 
J... ny gion fogt 3 Hen7tf 
After you have formed an Oval, drawa 
Perpendicular down the Middle, this crols 
again in the Middle with a diametricalf 
Line, which you divide in five equal Parts, 
each being the Breadth of one Eye: This 
is called the ocular Line, on which you place 
the Eyes, and is with the Perpendicular, 
which goes from the Top of the Forehead, 
through the Middle of the Noſe, Mouth, 
and Chin, called the Croſs, upon which the 
Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, and Ears, are to be 
placed in their proper Situations, as you 
may obſerve in Fig. 4- But for the better i 
Apprehenſion of — are unacquainted Mj 
with the uſe of the Croſs in the Oval, or 
with the many Variations of the ſame, as in 
Turnings and Motions: of the Head, an 
Experiment has been fcund, to make the WF 
ule of the Croſs more plain and intelligible, 
which is this: Have a Piece of Wood 
turned in the Shape of an Egg, as in 
Fig. 1. Then draw a Line from Point to 
Point lengthways, through the Midft of che 
Egg, as in Fig. 2. Divide this in two equal hr 
Parts, by cutting a right Angle as you lee Nac 
Fig. 3. Then having drawn the Eyes, Ina 
Noſe, Mouth, &c. in their proper Place, Not 
you may by the Poſition of the Egg, _ ” aft 


5 [ws]. 
clination or Inclination of Faces, and 
cording to the Poſition of Fig. 4. you will 
e it fronting. Turning the Egg or Oyal 
little from the left to the right, the ſtraight 


xyond the round of the Oval, and place 


roper Lines, as in Fig. 6. The fame is 
W be obſerved in turning the Figure of the 
yal the contrary Way, as in Fig. 7. Again, 
he Oval inclining downward, rhe Croſs 
jill appear as in Fig. 8. And the Face 
king down as in Fig. 9. The Oval 
ting turned backwards, the Croſs will 
hange again, as in Fig. zo. And a Face 
Iawn according to thoſe Lines will appear 


brm a Variety of Faces, except thoſe which 
ire ſideways, which are commonly drawn 
y means of a Perpendicular, as you ſee in 
Fig. 12. upon which you place the Forehead, 
— 3 and 5 a _ be in 
what Diſpoſition they will. See Fig. 13 

Theſe — the — Rules for deſign- 
ng or drawing a Face, which if well ob- 
krved and practiſed, will in a little Time 
furniſh a Learner with lively Ideas to draw 
Faces, with good Judgment, and give them 
naſterly Strokes and Touches, of which 
otherwiſe, by meerly drawing or copying 
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iter Prints, he would havebeen unacquaint- 


ed with. 1 


rpendicular of the Croſs will change and 
25 itſelf in an Arch, as in Fig. 5. ac- 
ding to which you project the Noſe 


reſt of the Members of the Face in their 


ke Fig. 11. After this manner you may 
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in this, he may adventure to copy ake 


by diligent Practice he will accuſtom him 


is Life itſelf, or all natural Things: Her 


which can not be better done than by Dil 
gence and Application. 


111604 
„ 
AVING advanced and mounted t 
L & firſt Step, and the young Practitione 
is well grounded in drawing the Oval an 
Face, he may then exerciſe himſelf, to cop 
with great Care and Diligence, after goo 
Draughts and Prints. The former bein 
the moſt proper for ſuch as intend to exe 
ciſe the Art of Painting, and the latter f 
ſuch as propoſe to practice Etching 0 
Graving; beginning with ſuch as are cal 
and going forwards to ſuch as are more dil 
ficult, and having arrived to ſome Pertectic 


Paintings, and to contract large Picture 
into ſmall, obſerving a due Proportion; an 


felt to gueſs well, and acquire a free ani 
ſure Hand in Deſigning. 
Next to this a young Practitioner ma 
venture upon copy ing after Figures of Plai 
ter of Paris, which 1s more difficult tha 
either drawing after Prints or Painting! 
and ſhall be more fully treated of in its pro 
per ace. 5 15 
Ihe beſt Patterns to draw or copy aftc 


an Artiſt has a large Field to range in, an 


he need never be idle, but may always fin 
innume rable Subjects to improve his Talent 
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t | Now come to the Practice of the Art of 
ne Drawing itſelf, and firſt of drawing after 
Wraughts, Prints, or Pictures: You muſt 
rſt of all obſerve to fix your Principal in a 
oper Light, ſo as to ſee ic diſtinct and 
ein, placing it at a proper Diſtance accor- 
ling to the Largeneſs of the Picture or 
Wraught you delign to copy, putting it 
fraight before you, and not flat, for then 
jou would ſee it foreſhorten ; the Paper 
you draw upon fix, five or ſix double, on a 
board, holding that on your Knees, with 
which you elevate it as high as you would 
e it : Thus you will the better compare 
jour Draught with the Principal before you, 
which otherwiſe in caſe your Draught lay 
Wt, you could not do fo well. Thus being 
ixed for to begin your Piece, gueſs firſt the 
Widdle of the Picture, or whatever you 
rend co copy after, and make a Mark with 
jour Coal, in the Middle on your Paper: 
rom this Mark you will gueſs at the pro- 
der Diſtances of the Figures diſperſed in the 
Pieces, if there be more than one, and by 
king Heed of the capital Strokes with 
tee and flight Touches, you will ſoon ſee 
whether the Poſition of your Figures be 
ut, leaving the ſmall Breakings or Partings 
nt the next Drawing; and thus by Patience 
Wind Practice you will not only readily, bu 


N 
alſo judiciouſly attain with Delight to yo 
Purpoſe. f ; 

aving made a rough Sketch, examit 
whether the Diſpoſition and Actions 
the Figures, anſwer thoſe in the Prin@- 


pal before you; correct and amend ſuſ 
Parts as you fee amiſs, by adding or takii 
off, till you find it anſwer you Purpoſe, a + 
having made thus a rough Sketch, you mf ( 
proceed, and draw it neater and better, off 
ſerving the various Turnings that reprele : 

themſelves, either in the Actions or Dra 
taking Heed not to make the firſt Sket I 
worle or ſpoil it, 0 being about to make [ 
better, which may ſoon happen, if due Calif 
is not taken in preſerving that Diſpoſitiq a 
you approved of before, and having th vi 
the ſecond time, drawn your Sketch op 
with Charcoal, examine and correct it att , 
the Principal, and ſuffer not a Fault to pM 0 
without Correction; for it will be more i nc 
_ your Honour to make one good .Draugith 
than an Hundred without Obſervation ( E 
1 


Judgment. hs 2 

In this caſe it is proper for an Artiſt ¶ tu 
divert himſelf between Whiles, by ReadinW ft 
Muſick, or looking over of Prints; th Pl 
taking a freſh View of his Performance al pe 
examining it, he may diſcover a Fault i te: 


did not ſee before. ot] 


5 [ 119 ] | 
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I drawing aſter Figures of Plaiſter of 
Paris, you muſt chooſe a ws Light. 
The Room you draw in ſhould be large and 

have a Light northwards, ſo high, that the 
Shade which your Figure makes upon the 
Ground, be equal, or little leſs than the 
> ons your Figure you are to draw 

iter. 25 E 
You may alſo draw conveniently by the 
Lamp, which ſome Artiſts prefer before 
Day-light, becauſe the Shades appear more 
ſtrong and ſharp, for this Purpoſe they hang 
a Lamp at a convenient TO; well pro- 
ſided with Oil and divers Wicks, and to 
e the Light ſpreading itſelf too much, 
ut remain more conſtant, they put ſome 
Oil Paper, through which the Light can- 
not ſhine, behind it, and thereby it ſpreads 
the ſtronger upon the Model they copy. 
Set yourſelf from the Figure you are to 
draw, three Times as far as it is high, in 
luch a Manner, that your Eye may in a 
ſtraight Line, behold the Model, hanging a 
Plumb- line before it; and having drawn a 
perpendicular Line on your Paper, you ob- 
ſerve what comes either on the one Side or 
other, to your View, and then make a 
rough Sketch of the Poſition of the Figure 
in the beſt Manner you are able. What I 
haye here ſaid of drawing after 1 
aris, 
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Paris, by the L-amp, is not to be obſerve 


and are therefore not approvec of by the 


a Frame with Oil Paper, between the Mo 
del and the Light, and thercby break the 
Harſhneſs of the Shade: You mult ſer alfo 


it relates to the Muſcles. An Artiſt having 


the Members in the Human Body, whe 
otherwiſe he will be in the dark, and not 
able to give any Reaſon or Diſtinction wh 
this or that Muſcle, is in either this or that 
_ Poſition, Swelling, or Contraction. The 
Muſcles which are the principal Cauſe ol 
the changeable Motions or Poſtures of the 
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Thoſe of the Back. 4. Thoſe of the Throat 


5. The Muſcles of the Shoulder. 6. Those 
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in General, for as it caſts ſtrong and hard 
Shades, they are judged not ſo natural an 
ſweet as thoſe cauſed by the Light of Day 


Generality of expericnc'd Artiſts : And i 
caſe they do draw by the Lamp, they put 


a white or gray Paper behind the Model, 
that you may perceive the Reflexions the 
better. a 2 


. VI. 
UCH as would make a further Progreſ 


and Improvement in Deion ne 
ceſlarily ſtudy Anatomy, eſpecially as far as 


the fundamental Knowledge in this Study 
will foon apprehend the regular Motion ol 


whole Body are chiefly theſe: x. Thoſe Be 
hind the Hips. 2. Thoſe of the Loins. - ; 
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the Motions and Changes of which may be 
obſerved from the Life, to which I refer the 
Practitioner; but before he attempts this, 


Figures, many of which are extant in Cop- 
per- plate Prints, and then after ſuch as are 
caſt in Plaiſter of Paris; by which Means 
and the reading of anatomical Lectures upon 
the Muſcles, he ſoon will form a right 


to Perfection, and in their regular Poſtures 
and Motions. FTE 


| == YL | - 
ATURE, or the Life, is compleat in 
all Things, and to imitate the meaneſt 
Production of Nature, requires a maſterly 
Hand. This may invite us to chuſe her 
or our Pattern and chief Object to draw 
ater. This cannot be better put in Execu- 


tion, than for to chuſe a Company of inge- 
nious young Men, with whom a young 


Days in a Week, under the Inſtruction of 
an able Maſter, to draw after Life; that is 
to ſay, after a naked, ſtrong, and robuſt 
Man, of ' broad Shoulders, a fair Breaſt; 
very well muſcled, thick Thighs, long 
Legs, and of a proportionable Size. And 
laving put this your Model in the Poſture 


of the Breaſt, beginning at the Nipples, 1 
and ending at the Small of the Belly; all 


he will do well to draw firſt after anatomical 


judgment and Idea in drawing his Figures 


Beginner jointly may ſpend one or two | 


[ 1221 
ou have agreed on, and furniſhed the 
oom with a proper Light, ſuch as has 
been deſcribed under the fifth Article, you 
proceed to copying, every one to his beſt 
Skill, without deſpiſing one another's Per- 
formance; but rather inſtructing and encou- 
raging each other with Modeſty and good 
Manners. Foot. 1 
For ſtanding Actions, the Perſon drawn 
by, is commonly placed on the Ground; 
but when ſitting or lying, it will be proper M w 
to have him placed on a Table at a conve-·¶ lo 
nient Height. ; 


VIII. 


I is cuſtomary for Beginners as well as C 
able Maſters, to draw with Charcoal, it wi 
being the eaſieſt rubbed out again, in caſe th 
of a Fault. Others make uſe of Black- lead, cle 
with which they draw the Outlines andafrer-M St: 
wards finiſh their Pieces either with Cray ons co 
or other Things they are uſed todraw with; TI 
but this is more fitter for experienc'd Maſ-· on 


ters than young Practitioners. me 

The ſeveral Ways made uſe of in finiſh-M pri 
ing a Draught, depends upon the Choice off wl 
the Artiſts; ſome uſe Red Chalk; others Ar 
Black Chalk; others draw with a Pencil, wi 


which is called waſhing, and is done with in 
ſeveral Sap- colours, as Indian Ink, Biſtre, or ot! 
Chimney Soot, ot Wood Smoke, ground In- 
digo, ground Red Chalk, and the 1 ; 

| others 


4 _ [hae] 

others again finiſh their Pieces with writin 
Pens, which Way is the moſt tedious, 4 
not to be recommended, but to ſuch as in- 
tend to practice Graving on Copper- plates. 
Some uſe Pens made of Reeds, and many 
great Maſters have drawn Figures with them 
in bold Strokes; ſome chuſe Charcoal dipp'd 
in Linſeed Oil, but this muſt be uſed quickly 
and readily, and is only tit for large Things; 
others make uſe of Tobacco- pipe Clay, 
where with they draw on blue or Other co- 
loured Paper, and heighten the Lights with 
white Chalk: Of this Tobacco-pipe Clay 
are alſo made Crayons or Paſtils of various 
Colours, with their different Shades, and 
they are thus done: Take Tobacco-pipe 
Clay, and witha little Water cemper ic with 
what Colour you oe ; work it well toge- 
ther, roll it into Paſtils, and lay them on a 
clean Paper to dry. Some will put Gum: or 
Size in the Water; but then the Crayons 
commonly prove hard and become uſeleſs. 
Theſe are the common Methods Practiti- 
oners make uſe of in finiſhing their Draughts; 
moſt of them chuſe Paper; ſome indeed 
prefer Parchment and other Things, but 
white Paper has been approved of by moſt 
Artiſts for sketching, hatching, and waſhing, 
with all Sorts of Water- colours; Crayons 
indeed are beſt managed on blue or an 
other coloured Paper. 8 


G 2 IX. Lear- 


free and bold, beginnin 
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uns ſhould, in drawing after 
| Draughts, follow the Manner of their 
Principal, that in ſo doing they may be 
accuſtomed to it all their Lite-time.. If you 
hatch with a Pen, take Heed to avoid 
{cratching ; endeayour to make the Strokes 


from the fine or 
ſharp End to the broad; ſome flat and equal 
Shad 

ler them be fine or coarſe. 

In drawing with Crayons hold your Paſ- 
tils ſtraight. torwards, and they will not fo 
ſoon become blunt, for turning them be- 
t veen your Fingers, they will wear and yet 


keep their Point continually, ſo that you 25 


may draw a whole Draught without ſcrape- 
ing your Paſtils. Sake 
Rouſling is alſo practiſed by ſome, and 
differs not much from hatching ; only to 
make it look cloſe and blended one in ano- 
ther, it muſt be doſled with ſome Cotton 
fixed in a Gooſe Quill. When in this man- 
ner you begin to ſhadow your Draught, do 
it firſt faint, ſmooth, and even, ſo as it may 
appear as if waſhed with a Pencil; then you 
ſhade your Draught in the darkeſt Places, 
wich Hatchings in a graceful and maſterly 
Manner; thus by hatching and doſling the 
one upon the other, you will accuſtom FR. 
„ ww 


es muſt be drawn with equal Hatches, 


- 


. . 
ſelf to a maſterly Hand in Drawing. This. 
ſort of doſling or hatching is done with 
either red or black Chalk. Inſtead of Cot- 
ton ſome make uſe of a Hair Pencil, that 6 
ſinged blunt at a Candle. 
= As much as this Manner of Drawing is 
W admired by ſome, I cannot recommend it, 
for it makes the Workmanſhip hard, ſtiff, 
and occalions a Breaking in the flat Parts, 
except it be in ſmall and curious Pieces. 
Ihe Cuſtom of great Maſters has been to 
BY ule but one Thing in their Hands at once, 
by which they have compleated the.r 
Draughts, without uſing Cotton or the like. 
However if one deſigns to make ſomeching 
curious and nice, the aforeſaid manner of 
| doſling will not be amiſs, only I would not 
have the Practitioner accuſtom himſelf to it 
altogecher. If one draws Counterfeits, 
eſpecially upon coloured Paper, let him 
ſmooth the Edges of the Heightenings with 
the like coloured Paper roll'd up to a ſharp 
Point at one End; with this you may ſweeten 
or ſoften the Edges, ſo as to appear neither 
too hard nor ſharp. 8 ae 
There is a ſingular Manner ſome Artiſts 
WJ uſe of Waſhing, performed with a Pencil 
dipt in Ink, or any other Sap-colour, and 
so pencil d on all Sorts of either white or 
coloured Paper, they waſh therewith in an 
Draught the principal Shades, and afterwards 
work over them ſlightly, with a Pen or 
black Chalk. This is a good maſterly Man- 
wo © G 3 | ner, 


E 
* 
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ner, and looks exceedingly well. In waſhin 


you muſt obſerve to lay on firſt, the fott Þ 
and faint Shades, ſmoothing the Edges with 


a clean Pencil, moiſtened a little with your 
Tongue; when this is dry, go over the 
darker Shades with a deeper Colour ; thus 


you proceed with a third and fourth Shade, 


till you ſee your Draught perfect, always 


taking Heed not to make your Work too 
hard at firſt ; the faint Shades, eſpecially on 


coloured Paper, muſt be imperceptibly loſt, 
ſmce the Heightening with White will help 
You. FER | 


Xe 


HERE are two Properties neceſſary to 


be underſtood in the Art of Drawing, 
the one is general, the other particular: All 


Things compoſed conſiſt of certain Parts, 


which together carry on a Correſpondence : | 


They make a general Maſs or Lump, and 
are by our Sight diſtinguiſhed either in 
general or particular. If then you draw 


either after a Print, Picture, or Life, ob- 


ſerve the general Form repreſented to you, 
which conſiſts of ſeveral Parts, examine 
whether it be round, fquare, triangular, 
long or ſhort; and this is beſt obſervable 
with an half ſhut Eye, without obſerving 
the Parts as are contained in the General. 
For Example, Suppoſe a Head compleatly 
finiſhed, the circumferent Strokes conſti- 
| tutes 


bs 


„„ © 
tutes the general Maſs; the Eyes, Noſe, 
Mouth, c. are the Particulars contained 

in the General; the Queſtion is, whether 

this Face may be known by the Parts in 

Particular, or all the Parts in the circumfe- 

rent Strokes ? + 1 8 
I ſhall anſwer this with the following 

Examples: Suppoſe two Faces be drawn 

with ſomething that may be eaſily wip'd off, 

very like each other ; wipe the circumferent 

Stroke of one Face clean away, ſo that no- 

thing remain but the ſmall Parts, as the 

Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, Sc. and you will pre- 

ſently find, that the Likeneſs of the Face is . 

zone; or if about thoſe particular Parts you Wl 
raw another circumferent Line, differing 

from the former, you will behold another 

Likeneſs in the Face, much differing from 

what it had before. By this it appears 

plainly that the Parts themſelves, do not 
repreſent themſelves in their Being, before 
they are joined to their general Out- ſtrokes. 

As theſe particular Parts are obſerved in the 

General of the Head, the ſame is to be taken 

Notice of in the Arms, Hands, Legs, and 

Feet; for although, in reſpect to the whole 

Body, they are but Parts, yet in themſelves 

they are general to the Parts they contain: 

As the Arm has its Muſcles, the Bending of 

the Elbow. The Hands have their Fingers, 
and Fingers again their Members, and ſo Wil 
on. In the ſame Manner is the Knowledge 
of Things hidden in the Generality of All, 
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for let a Man whom we know very well be bla 
at ſome reaſonable Diſtance, ſo that we can 
not know him by ſome ſmall Parts, as by 
his Eyes, whether brown or Bray' neither 
his great or ſmall Noſe, his red or pale Face, 
nor any other ſmall Part of his Body, not- 
withſtanding we ſhall know this Man at this 


Diſtance : By what Means? By means of 
the General, for the general Lump ſeen 
by you, even when his Back is turned upon 
vou, will make you preſently know him. 


XI. 
1 Now come to ſay ſomething e ee * 
1 the Nature and Virtue of Lights anc to 
Shades: There are no Things in Nature m 
which can be diſtinguiſhed by us, in a leſſer MW ® 
or further Diſtance from us; nor can it be fi 
- expreſſed by the Art of Drawing, without le 
this Knowledge, for without Dark and t 
Light, nothing reſembles what it ought to tl 
do, ſor it is that, which gives a Being and Re- 9 
preſentation to all Things. To prove this, he 
draw a Counterfeit upon a white Paper, I 
with black Chalk, when finiſhed it is like : 


the Perſon, and judged to be well drawn; 

here it may be-asked, What Correſpondence 

has black Chalk, wherewith you made your 

Shades, and the white Paper, by which the 

Light is repreſented with the Original, that 

is Lite? To which I anſwer, It is * 
| * ac 


= ; 
5 77 
black Chalk, nor the white Paper, nor any 
ſingle Strokes -drawn, but it is the Effect of 
the Lights and Shades in their proper Places, 
that repreſent Life itſelf to us, for it is im- 
poſſible, that either a round Circle or Spot, 
of a flat Colour, ſhould repreſent a Globe, 
except the Roundneſs, is given it by Light 
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* ſhould by all Means uſe themſelves 


to the beſt Manner of Drawing; that is, to | 


finiſh their Work, plain, ſmooth, neat, and 
= caſy, to blend the Shades and Lights, ſo as 
co be loſt the one in the other. This they 

= muſt endeavour by indefatigable Pains, and 
although in the Beginning it will ſeem dif- 
ficult, and their Performance diſpleafing ; yet. 
let not this diſcourage them from purſuing. 
their Aim, for none are born Maſters, and he 
that never did do ill, cannot expect ever to 
do well; one Day brings on another, and 
with it ſome Amendment, till you arrive to 
Perfection, which will be a Reward for all 
the Labour and Pains, you have taken 
in the Acquiſition of this charming Art. 


: XIII. 


A Picture or Drawing that wants Per- 
ſpective, is looked upon as irrational 
and dead; wherefore I ſhall inform the 

5 "AS 8 young 


Which every 


[ 130 


attain the Knowledge of that Science, fo 


neceſſary in Deſigning and Painting. 


. Perſpective is that which cauſes all Things 
contained in a Draught or Picture, to come 
forward, or ſink backward, and cauſes them 
from the firſt to the laſt, to ſtand in their 
due and proper Places; as alſo the Vacuum 


or Emptineſs between Body and Body, to 
go from you, or cone forward naturally to 
the Eye, as though it were acceſſible. And 
as a real 1 ſhews the Diſtance 


le in their proper and bai laces ; ſo 
tkewiſe in a Draught or Picture, by the 
Diminution of Light and Dark, the Diſtance 
muſt be obſerved agreeable ro the appro- 
riated Declination; and every Draught or 
Picture, whether afcer Nature or Plaiſter of 
Paris, you muft well obſerve what appeareth 
forwards or backwards; and how one 


Thing follows another. This is one of the 


moſt difficult Studies belonging to the Art 
of Drawing and Painting, wherefore a 


Practitioner ought to inform himfelf in 


Time, either by the Inſtruction of a Maſ- 
ter, or by reading of Books of Perſpec- 
tive. „ ; 
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Arch or Pillar has, the one i 
after the other, as alfo the mage. of Peo- | 
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0 AVING gone through the principal 
H Properties belonging to the Art of 
Drawing, it will now be requiſite to ſum 
up what has been ſaid, for making your 


Work compleat and perfett. 
1. In your rough Sketch obſerve to bring 


in a good Spirit, free and pleaſing to the 


firſt View. [if FEELS. 
2. Correct the firſt rough Draught in 
the drawing it over again, and accuſtom 
yourſelf in repreſenting the Shadows and 
Touches with the Coal, in order to be cer- 
tain in the Poſition of your Figures. 
3. Having compleated your Deſign as far 
as relates to the uſe of Charcoal, then draw 
with either your Pen or Pencil, with dili- 
t Care, the Out-lines, endeavouring to 
eep or bring in, all the Beauties, Comeli- 


_ neſs, and Gentility of the Figures; taking 


particular Care and Diligence to obſerve . 
and keep the Bendings and Motions of the 
Body, and the eaſy diſplaying of the Fold- 
ings of a Garment, in their Comelineſs 
and genteel Diſpoſition; for it often happens 
that by a ſmall Bending, a whole Part of a 


Figure is entirely ſpoil'd. This is a Fault 


Youth are much addicted to, by obſerving 


thoſe ſinall Bendings too much, which they 


commonly make too big, and thereby de- 
prive a Piece of that Beauty, which with a 
N 6 little 


=. 
little Precaution they might have preſerved ; 
and this puts me in Mind to caution young 
Practitioners not to rely ſo much on the 
Particulars, but the General, as I have 
Obſerved already, in the Xth Article, for in 
being too attentive in finiſhing, and obſer- 
ving the little and inſignificant Parts, you 
loſe that -which ought to make the moſt 
Shew of a maſterly Performance; therefore 
let your chiefeſt Care be to obſerve and 
- finiſh the General Parts to Perfection, for 
the ſmall or particular ones, may be put in 
afterwards with more Eafe. This is an 
Article highly neceſſary for young Practiti- 
oners to be inſtructed in; but to the Shame 
of their Teachers, moſt of them are kept 
ignorant in this Particular. Thus ſome 
Painters will take Abundance of Pains to 
draw a Face near at Hand with all its De- 
formities, if it has any, as Pits of the Small 
Pox, Scars, Spots, and the like, when 
otherwiſe, at a convenient Diſtance, they 
might have the General with the Particular, 
in a more agreeable Appearance than it then 
repreſents itſelf, and that with leſs Pains 
and Trouble; but this is the Caſe with many 
- Pretenders in the Arc of Painting; that 
they cannot draw a Portraiture to be any 
thing like, except they bring in all the 
Marks, Wrinkles, Sc. 
When you draw with red or black Chalk, 
take Heed your Strokes be not hard, or too 
ſharp, eſpecially in the light Parts, in the 
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ES 
ſtrong ſhady Parts you may car 
ſtroke ; always obſerve that in the | 
ing of your Piece, the Strokes loſe and va- 


— 
* * 


nich away, ſo that one might judge as if 
you had finiſhed your Piece, without drawv- 
ing the Circumference or out Lines; for 


thus it will be agreeable to Nature, where 
no Stroke can be ſeen; this you may ob- 
a ſerve in a Picture as well as in good Prints 
or Drawings. 
= It win hap | | 
White and White, and againſt the Light, 
s Stroke or Out- line muſt be draun, for to 
expreſs the Draught, and diſtinguiſh it from 


che Ground, eſpecially when drawn on 


= white Paper; but this you ſhould endeavour 
to ſhun as much as poſlible, and not do it 
except Neceſſity compel you to it, and you 
have no other Means leſt to avoid it; but 
as I cannot here ſpeak of all the Cauſe 
incident to this Caſe, I will only exemplity 
one for the better Apprehenſion of young 
Practitioners, by the two Faces in the op- 
W pofce Print. 
The Face A as you plainly perceive, is 
drawn compleat with an Our-line Stroke, 


and the Face B only repreſents the Shadows 


& Our-line of the Face A be amended. 1 


my Part ſay no, but on the contrary 1 0 = 9 i 
ſerve in the Face B a ſingular Curioſity ang 
2 Beauty, 


| 7 "6 2 „„ 
that in Drawing between 


mitted in the Face B, which might by . 


Fd 
Beauty, where White againſt White makes 


a Termination without a circumferent DO 
Stroke. e L 214 $18) 4 36 £111 Pa 
. Apprehending well this Example, you in 
will improve it in your Drawings, and gain we 
thereby a ſingular and accompliſhed: Man- 
f , ]˖ , RTE [1 
What I haye ſaid on this Head, is to be Wo 
obſerved. with due Caution, for as a rough Writ: 
Sketch only conſiſts in circumferent Lines da. 
or Strokes, nevertheleſs Dexterity gives it a Ac 
ſingular Beauty; you may by this Rule ap- Wi 
prehend how ro work. on coloured Paper, N bac 
where by the Heightnings, you may do dra 
much, and fave many Strokes, you are Bla 


_ obliged to expreſs on white Pape... 


Now come to the finiſhing Part; here 
you muſt not childiſhly or apiſhly imi- 
tate Stroke for Stroke, but - obſerve the In- 
tent of the Maſter, in his Expreſſions, Diſ- 
poſitions, Shades and Lights in his Figures. 
If you draw a Face after a Picture, or 
aſter Life, obſerve the Paſſions and Phſi- 
ognomy thereof: Take Notice by what 
Strokes, T ouches, Turnings, Shades, or 
otherwiſe, fuch a Face is made to look 
ſorrowful or merry, crying or laughing, 
old or young, wild or modeſt, ol or 
clean, homely or beautiful; and by obſer- 
ving this, you will not only follow the ſame 
22." 208 e Strokes 
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Strokes, Touches, and Shades, as near as 
poſſible, to expreſs the ſame Actions and 
Paſſions, but alſo you will retain the ſame 
n your Mind, and underſtand it with a 
vell grounded Knowledge. 
When you begin to finiſh your Draught, 
ae Heed you make not the Shades at firſt 
ſo hard or deep as they muſt be when fi- 
Iniſhed; you may eaſily bring them to be 
Wdarker, but not ſo to make them lighter. 
Acquire a good Judgment in diſpoſing your 
Shades, ſo that they may fling Things either 
backwards or forwards. For whatever you 
Wiraw with, let it be Red Lead, Indian Ink, 
Black Chalk; &c. You muſt expreſs one 
extream Dark or Light, and therefore accuf- 
om yourſelf from your beginning to draw, 
Wo ſhadow. very light and ſweet, faint and 
ren, and bring in the Perſpective of Dark- 

eſs as much as poflible ; and by obſervin 

his, you will find yourſelf ſeldom deceive 
ut gain Honour and Applauſe by your Per- 
ormance. FFF 
Be careful to keep your Draught in one 
ren and equal Condition, fo that it may 
Pot appear as if compoſed of dark and light 
pots; but let the Lights and Shades cor- 
eſpond and agree together, the leſſer dark 
ith the faint, and the faint with ſtronger 
ights, otherwiſe your Work will preſently 
Wocline to hardneſs and ſtiffneſs ; which, if 
ou examine Life, you will never meet with 


5 | When 
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When you draw on coloured Paper, 


E 
after a Print or Draught, obſerve the even fit 
Likeneſs of Dark and Light, keeping the 
great Parts of Lights and Shadows, and the 
{mall intermixt Parts in the ſame Manner, fr 
that the greater may always have the Pre- t 
dominancy over the les. Wn 
1 ſhall conclude with adviſing young d 
Practitioners to obſerve in all their Perfor WM \ 
mances a true Symetry and Proportion, eſ s 

cially in all the Parts of a human Figure a 
et them firſt well be Maſter of every Par I 
ticular, for it is the A B C, or Alphabet 
which when well learned, is eaſily joineq t. 
together into Words; and he who can de þ 
lineate well, the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, Ears ie 
Sc. will readily form a well proportioneq x 
Face, and after he has uſed himſelf to dra 
Hands, Arms, Legs, Sc. he will eaſil R 
compile a whole Body. is 
I here are indeed ſeveral eminent Pain ( 
ters, who have in their Writings endeafll t 
youred to teach young Practitioners, th f 
Art of true Proportion and Symetry, bY x 
Geometrical and Perſpective Rules, how t t 
form an Oval out of a Circle, a Perpendiculaſ \ 
into a Square, according as the one Oft 
other Object is W Ine itſelf to one t 
Eyes; but as this Way of proceeding is ve 
ry tedious, and likely to deter young Be, } 
ginners, a fertil Genius will, like man : 
other great Maſters, advance in his Perſoſi t 


mances by more eaſier Steps, and a. 
wy 40 r 
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| true Idea in his Conception of Nature 


ulddC 5s; 1 17 K foals 
In relation to the true Symetry of the 
Human Body, it is to be admired, that 
from the Dimenſion of a Toe or Finger, 
the whole corporeal Subſtance may be de- 
monſtrated; ſo that three Sculptors in three 
different Places, having agreed on the true 


Meaſure of the Height, may work on one 


Statue, and when the Limbs are brought 


; and fixed together, will make a per ect 


Image according to Art. 
A Man that is well proportioned is eight 


mes as high as his Head, that is, from the 
Hair of his Forehead to his Chin; his Face 
is three: Noſes long, and his Foot is one 


Fifth of his Length. 
= It would ſeem incredible to ſome People, 


did their own Experience not convince and 


ſatisf/ their Curioſity, without any Coſt or 


Charge, that a Thread which reaches three 
times about the End of the middle Finger, 


W ſhould be juſt ſo long as to take in the Com- 
paſs of ones Wriſt; and that ſix times of 
chat Length, is the Meaſure about ones 
= Waſte, over the Navel ; this may be eaſily 
tried by winding a Thread ſix Times about 


the Wriſt, and then meaſuring the Waſte. 


A Thread which goes round ones Fore- 


head, will alſo reach from the Chin behind 
the Neck; and it is remarkable, that by ex- 


3 3 ones Hands and Arms as far as one 
W can, the two Ends of the middle * 
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will determine ones Height, and a Man 

laced in that Poſture, will deſcribe a Qua- 
drant, whoſe Centre is the Privy Parts. 
Alſo if a Man extends his Hands and 
Feet, in the Figure of a St. Andrew's Croſs, 
and fixes one End of the Compaſs to the 
Navel, and the other to the extream Parts, it 
will take the utmoſt Parts of the Hands and 
Feet in the ſame Circle. The Length of 


the Face and ones Hand are equal; as are 

the Height of the Forehead, the Length of Wi: 
the Noſe, the Ears, the Thumb, and the ME 
Space from under the Noſe to the Chin. pe 
It is obſervable, that all that is doubled, 5 
| is in true Order on each Side, and all that 11 
is ſingle in the Middle of the Body. If a Ina. 
Man reſts on one Leg, a Plumb Line muſt * 
fall from over his Forehead, Noſe and We Ne 

| Navel, to his Feet; if he fits, he makes 
with his Knees and Back a direct Angle. 3 25 
Here I cannot omit a Queſtion, viz. W. 
What were the proportionable Joints and fe 
Features of the great Colofſus at Rhodes, the b 
whole Height whereof was 120 Foot? 15 
It does appear by this Height that the M 
Trunk was 20 Foot wide, the Face 12 118 
Foot long, and his Noſe and Thumbs each W* 
4 Foot long. From ſuch like Obſervations W"* 
we may inform ourſelves of many Things c 
in Antiquity, by comparing and calculating W 0 
the Dimenſions of one Part to the other, . 
and thus find out the true Proportion. Go 


-. 


PRINTS. 


HAT which I now am about to 
$ treat upon is concerning Prints, 
the Invention whereot is allow'd, 
by all Lovers of Art and Inge- 
=_ nuity, to be one of the happieſt 
W Productions of latter Ages. &: 
Prints are in our Age arriv'd to ſo high 
Degree of Perfection, and good Gravers 
have given us ſo many on all forts of Mat- 
ters, that it may truly be ſaid, they are the 
Depoſitories of all that is fine and curious 
in the Wee. 9 
W Their Origin was in the Year 1460, and 
aroſe from one Maſo Finiguerra, a Gold- 
Wimich of Florence, who grav'd his Plate, 
when caſting ſome off in melted Sulphur, 
he perceiv'd that what came out of the 
Mould was mark'd with the ſame Prints as 
is Plate, by the Black which the Sulphur 
had taken from his Graving : He try' d to do 
is much on Silver Plates with wet Paper, 
by rouling it ſmoothly wich a Rouler, which 
Balſo ſucceeded.  _ 
This Novelty tempted Baccio Baldini, a 
EGoldſmith of the ſame City, to try gs 
"4 el 
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he could do the ſame, and his Succeſs oc of 
caſion'd him to engrave ſeveral. Plates of ſei 
Sandro Boticello's Invention aud Deſign, and y 
1 Andrew Mantegna, who was at di 
Rome at that time, ſet about engraving ſome of 
of his own Pieces. . 1 
The Knowledge of this Invention getting of 
into Flanders, Martin of Antwerp, then th 
famous Painter, engrav'd Abundance off w 
Plates of his own. Invention, and ſent ſe yy 
veral Prints into Italy, which were mark d ot 
thus, M. C. Vaſari in the Life of Marco to 
Antonio, a Painter, gives an Account of the 7 
greateſt part of his Subjects, of which there re 
was one amongſt the reſt, (the Viſion of St. x 
Antony) that pleas'd Michael Angelo, then be 
very young, ſo well, for the Invention of jr 
it, that he colour'd it. After Martin off x; 
Antwerp, Albert Durer began to appear] pi 
and gave the World an infinite Number of in 


fine Prints, as well in Wood as in Copper, ; 


all which he ſent to Venice to be fold. D 
Marco Antonio, who happen'd at that er 
time to be there, was ſo. raviſh'd with the p. 
eauty of theſe Prints, that he copy'd Sf 

and Thirty of them, which repreſented our o 
Saviour's . Paſſion, and theſe , Copies were m 
receiv d at Rome with ſo much the more p 
Admiration, by how.much the more the 5 
were finer than the Originals. At the ſame G 
time Hugo du Carpi, an Halian Painter of * 
mean Capacity, but of a Wit apt for Inven < 


tion, found out by means of ſeveral Plates . 
1 | C 


; wl 

of Wood, the way how to. make Prints re- 
ſemble Deſigns of Claro Oſcuro, and ſome 
ears after the Invention of . Etching was 
W dicover'd, which Parmegiano ſoon made ule 


8 0 f. | 
Theſe firſt Prints drew the Admiration 
of all that ſaw them for their Novelty, and 
the skilful Painters who work'd for Glory, 
were willing to uſe them to ſpread their 
Works over the World. Raphael, among 
others, employ'd the famous Marco Antonio 
to cngrave ſeveral of his PiFures and De- 
= /2n5, and thoſe admirable Prints were ſo 
E renown'd, that they carry'd the Name of 
| Raphae] through the; World. A vaſt num- 
ber of Gravers have made themſelves famous, 
ſince Marco Antonio, in Germany, Italy, 
France, and the Low Countries, and have 
publiſh'd as well by Graving as Etching, an 
infinite number of Prints on all ſorts of Sub- 
jects, as well Hiſtories, Fables, Emblems, 
Deviſes, Medals, Animals, Landskips, Flow- 
ers, Fruits, as in general all the viſible 
Productions of Art and Nature. | 
There is no body, of what Condition 
or Profeſſion ſoever, but may profit very 
much by inſpecting into Prints. Divines, 
Philoſophers, Soldiers, Travellers, Geo- 
graphers, Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
Gravers, Lovers of the Fine Arts, all that 
are curious in Hiſtory or Antiquity, and in 
© ſhort, all who having no particular Profeſ- 
__ 15 ſion, 


=D 


= 
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fon; Men of Honour and Fortune, can 


adorn their Minds with the Knowledge of 


thoſe Things, that may render them the 
more worthy of Eſteem. 5 

It is not pretended that Perſons are ob- 
lig'd to ſee all the Prints that have been pub- 
infinite Number of them preſenting at once 
ſo many different Ideas to a Man's View, 
will rather confound than inform him: 
Thoſe only, who are born with a great and 
a clear Genius, who have been us'd, for 
ſome time, to the Sight of ſo many different 


Things, can make them profitable to them, 


and ſee them all without Confuſion. 

Every particular Man may chuſe thoſe 
Subjects that are moſt proper for him, that 
may either refreſh his Memory or ſtrengthen 
his Judgment, in which he ſhould be di- 
refed by the Inclination he has for Things 
of his own Got and Profeſſion. 

As for Example, nothing is more ſuita- 
ble to Divines than Prints which relate to 
the Sacred Hiſtory of the Old and New 


Teſtament, and every thing which diſcovers Þ 


the Exerciſe, or the Perſecution of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians: The Antique Baſſo Re- 
lievo's, which in mary Places inform us of 
the Ceremony of the Heathen Worſhip : In 
ſhort, any thing that has relation to our 
own, whether it be Sacred or Profane. 


liſh'd, to know how-to profit by them; the 


. : 
For Philoſophers: All che Demonſtrative 
Figures, which relate not only to the Ex- 
periments of Phyſick, but all that may en- 
creaſe their Knowledge in natural Things. 
For thoſe that are bred up to War: The 
| Plan and Elevation of fortity'd Cities, the 
| order of Battles, and Books of Fortification, 
of which the demonſtrative Figures are the 
greateſt Part. Wb 

For Travellers: The particular Views of 
Palaces, of Cities, and conſiderable Places, 
to prepare them for the Things they are to 

ſee, or to preſerve the Ideas of thoſe they 
have ſeen. 1 fo et 
For Geographers : The Maps and Plans 
| neceflary in their Profeſſion. ER 
For Painters: Every Thing that may 
W ſtrengthen them in their Art, as the Antique 
Pieces, and thoſe of Raphael and Caracci 
for the good Got, Correctneſs of Deſign, 
the Dignity of Manner for the choice of the 
= Hairs of the Head, the Paſſions of the 
Mind, and the Attitudes : Thoſe of Correg- 
gio for Grace and Delicacy of the Expreſ- 
ions; thoſe of Titian, Baſſan, and the Lom-. 
| bards for the Character of Truth, for the 
| ſimple Expreſſions of Nature, and above all, 
for the Got of Landſips: Thoſe of Ru- 
| bens, for the Grandeur and Magnificence 
of his Invention, and the Artifice of Claro 
| Oſcuro. In ſhort _— that, tho' they may 


3 „„ .- 
be defectiye in ſome particular pare ef them, 
may yet have ſomething in them ſingular 

and extraordinary, for the Painters may 
draw a conſiderable Advantage from all the 
different Manners of thoſe that have gone 
before them, who are, as ſo many Flowers, 
from whence, like the Bees, they may ſuck 


a Juice, which incorporating with their 4 
pe Subſtance, will bring forth ſuch 


orks as are uſeful and agreeable. 
For Sculptors: Statutes, Baſſo Relievo's, 


Medals, and other Antique Works, thoſe of | 
Raphael, Polidoro, and the whole Roman 


-School. 


3 their Profeſſion, and that are full of demon- 
ſtrative Figures of the Invention of their 
Authors, or copy'd from the Antique. 
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different Manners, as well graved as etch d- 


This Collection ſhould alſo ſerve to ſhew 
them the Progreſs of Graving, from Albert 
Durer to the Gravers of our own Times, 

which will include the Works of Marco 


Antonio, Cornelius Cort, the Caracci, Sade- 
lers, Pontius, Bolfvert, Goltius, Muler, Voſ- 
terman, Viſcher, and a great many more 
that I have not named, who had a particular 
Character, and who by different Ways, 
ſtrove all of them to imitate either Nature, 
when they did ſomething of their own In- 
vention, or Pictures of different Ts, 

when 


59 


For Architefis The Books that concern 
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when they only aired at the Faithfulneſe 
of Imitation. In com ; 
Works of all thefe Maſters, they may judge 
which of them underſtood beſt the Manage- 
ment of their Tools, of Light, and the 


uſefulneſs of Harmony, as it relates to Claro 


Oſcuro ; which of them in their Operations 
reconciled Delicacy and Force beſt, and in 
their Productions were moſt ſenſible and 
exact, that making a good Uſe of theſe 
Lights, they may have the laudable Ambi- 
tion to equal or ſurpaſs theſe skilful Maſters. 
For the Curious in Hiſtory and Antiqui- 
ty: Every Thing that has been en 
belonging 
Fable; antique Baſſo -Rejievo's, the Trajan 
and Antonine Pillars, the Books of Medals 


and Stones engraved, and ſeveral Prints 


that may help them in the Knowledge of 
thoſe Things they would know, or to keep 
thoſe they know already in their Memory. 


In ſhort, for thoſe that to be more happy, 
and more Gentleman-like, would form their 


Goiz by the Study of good Things, and 
have a reaſonable Tincture of the „ine Aris, 
nothing is more neceſſary than good Prints: 
Their Sight, with a little Reflection, will 
and agreeably inform them of every 
Thing that may exerciſe their Reaſon, and 


ſtrengthen their Judgment. They may fill 


their Memory with the moſt curious Things 
of all Times, and all Countries, and in 
learning the different Hiſtories, learn the 
ERS e ſeve- 


- 


paring thus che 


graven 
to ſacred or profane Hiſtory, the 


CC 

ſeveral Manners of Painting: 
judge readily, by the Facility with which 
they may open a few Leaves, and ſo com- 
pare the Productions of one Maſter with 
thoſe of another, and by this means, in ſpa- 
ring their Time, they will ſpare their Ex- 
pence alſo; for it is almoſt impoſſible to put 
the Pictures of as many Maſters togerher in 
a Room, as will ſuffice to form a perſect 
Idea of the Work of each Maſter, and 
when at a vaſt Charge, a Man has filled a 
large Chamber with Pictures of different 


Manners, he cannot have above two or 


three of each, which is not enough to ena- 


ble him to make a nice Judgment of the 


Character of the Painter, or the Extent cf 
his Capacity ; whereas by means of Prints, 
one may eaſily ſee the Works of ſeveral 
Maſters on a Table, one may form an Idea 
of them, judge by comparing them one 
with another, know which to chuſe, and by 
practiſing it often, contract a Habit of a 


good Taſte, and a good Manner, eſpecially | 


it we do it in the Company of any body, 
that has Diſcernment in theſe Things, and 
can diſtinguiſh what is good, from what 1s 
but indifferent. VV! 
Such as have any Paſſion for the ſine Aris 
take a regular Method in their Collections; 
they do it by the Painters and their Diſci- 
ples. In the Reman School they place 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, their Diſciples, 


and their Contemporaries. In that of 
5 ET) Venice, 


They will W 
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Rules. In the ſame Manner they put the 


Tho' one may at any Time, and in any _ l| 


contribute towards forming their Judg- | 


„ WE FOE 
Venice, Giorgione, Titian, the Baſſanz, Paolo 
Veroneſe, Tintoret, and other Venelians. In 
that of Parma, Corregio, Parmegiano, and 
thoſe. that followed their Gozt. In that of 
Bologna, the Carracci, Guido Diminichino, 
Albani, Lanfranco and Guerchino, In that 
of Germany, Albert Durer, Holben, the lit- 
tle Maſters, William Baur, and others. In 
that of Flauders, Otho Venius, Rubens, 
Vandike, and thoſe that practiſed their 


Maſters of the French School, and thoſe of 
other Countries in their ſeveral Claſſes. 
Others colle& their Prints by the Gravers, 
without Reſpect to the Painters : Others, by Wt 
other Faſhions, and indeed it is reaſonable * I 
that every one ſhould have Liberty to doin Ii 
this what ſeems to him to be uſeful and Jil 
agrecable. . 


Age, benefit ones ſelf by the Sight of Prints, | 
yet Youth is more proper for it, than any 
other Part of Man's Lite, becauſe Memory | 
is the Gift of Childhood, and while Perſons | 
| 
| 


are young, they ought to make Uſe of it as a 
Magazine, to lay up Things, that may it 


ment. „5 5 
If the Ancients had had the ſame Advan- I 
tage in this as we have, and if they had, | 
by means of the Prints, tranſmitted what. 
they had done, that was fine .and curious, 
to Poſterity, we ſhould have diſtincti7 
known 


known Abundance of Things, of which we 
have but confuted Ideas in Hiſtory ; we 
ſhould ſee the ftacely Monuments of Mem- 
phis and Babylon, and the Temple of Feru- 
ſalem which Solomon built wich ſo much 
Magnificence 3 we ſhould make a Judgment 
of the Building of Athens, Corinth, and 
old Rome, with more Grounds and with 
more Certainty than we now can by the 
poor Remains that are left of them. Pau- 
Janius, who has made ſuch an exact De- 
ſcription of Greece, would have accompa- 
nied his Diſcourſes with demonſtrative 
down to us, and we might have ſeen with 
Pleaſure, not only the Temples and Pala- 
ces, as they were in their Perfection, but 
we ſhould alſo have inherited from the anci- 
ent Workmen the Art of good building. 
*Tis for want of theſe Means that the Ma-? 
chines of Archimedes and the elder Hiero are 
loft, and the Knowledge of Dioſcoridess 
Plants, as alſo, of ſeveral Animals, and off 
a great many of the curious Productions 
of Nature, which the Studies and Medita- 
tions of the Ancients diſcovered: But not to 
trouble ourſelves any longer in grieving for 
the Loſs of Things which we can't recover 
let us profit ourſelves by thoſe Prints that we 
have amongſt us. i 
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